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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ww. S. CHAPLIN, 
COMPRISES THE 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 


DE- 


WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH. D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


DEAN. 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

3. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 
4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 





neering. 


5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. 


The usual higher degrees. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 

1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 


HALSEY C. IVES, DrRECTOR 


IV. LAW SCHOOL 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Sept. 27, 


GEO. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, 
1899. 


0066000000556" 


FOLLOWING 





LL. D., Chancellor. 
DEPARTMENTS 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes 
lay, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Ave. and 19th St. 
P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAI 


A eparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
Sc land Business. 


I ance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. , 1899. 





VIII. MANUAL TRAININ 


SCHOOL, 


Washington Ave. and 18th St. 
( M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


1is is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
y years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
inish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
ksmithing and Machine-work. 





nce examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
YMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL 
4 completely equipped School for Girls 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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| 2x3 feet $ 75 

& | 24x44" | 105 
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217 Olive St., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Size Price Size. 


x10 feet.) $3 75 


Price Size. | Price 











8x16 feet $ 7 90] 12x25 feet|$17 75 


6x 9 3 87] 9x15 “ 8 70}15x25 * | 21 00 
6x1 4 25}10x15 ‘ 9 25) 15x80 ‘ | 25 00 
6x12 ‘ 5 00} 9x18 10 20} 20x80 * | 33 00 
7x12 5 60}10x18 * | 10 85}20x36 “ | 39 00 
7x14 6 50110x20 * 11 90] 20x40 ‘“* | 43 75 
8x12 * 6 25112x20 “ 14 20] 26x40 “ | 56 00 
8x15 7 60 








BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, Histo; 
Kconomics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, ‘and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, Rn. 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno. 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex. 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a pane of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 







COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorK Crty, 
The professional school of 
’ Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc 
tors in normal schools and 
colieges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 

scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary, 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEaN, 











AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


Is to give public exhibitions in Lodge 
Halls, Churches, School Houses and 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Outfit Illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 







both Statio Many 

are maki : 2600.00 per month, 

and sor »xhibitors much more. We 

furnish a Complete Outfit with advertis-"{ 0 

ing bills and everything ready to start “>% 

into business at once for asmall amount “4 

of money. The work is easy, strictly _« 

high class and requires no previous \) y s 

experience, Write for Catalogue with 
SPECIAL OUTFITS for EDUCATIONAL 


WORK in Schools and Coll 
Temperance Sets for Chur 
with full particular 
outfit is wanted for 
o the requirements 

ecture Dept. 


« and Bible and 
«a. Write for catalogue 
what eens of work the 

¢ send > catalogue suited 
Hic AG o PROSEC TING ©€6., 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Is. 





state 





TWO MAGAZINES 


at almost the PRICE OF ONE. 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly with | Both i, 20. 
handsome art caiendar for 19 for Year. 
Black Cat,st. * ytelle ? Regular price $1.0 
-.) Almost any periodi published FREE 
at special club Cata 
logu of 3.500 publi 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION {AGENCY , PennYan,N.Y. 
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ROTE SONGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, |“ “"siatcranc'ttitorteat Wonk, 


By Pror. C. T. Srzetez, Assistant Supervisor of Music, New York The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


City schools. Simple melodies within the compass of children’s voices, 
linked t » simple words. No note above the staff nor below D. Advance (A HISTORY) 
sales of over seven thousand copies were received for this book Un- By John Lothrop Motley. 
doubtedly the best collection of rote songs on the market. All the ¥ ; 
melodies are new. Partial table of contents follow : Embellished with over Fifty Full-page Half-tone 
America, the Fair, the God’s Goodness Jing. Jing, Jing-a-Ling Engravings.and a Map, 
Free Happy Children ack and Jill Price, prepaid by mail or express, Com- 
Before All Lands [ers Harvest Time Hymn ttle Bo Peep plete in two volumes—over 1600 pages. 
Butte: fly and the Flow- How tne Fowers Grow Little Drops of Water Large 12mo., cloth, per set 
Coasting Song nap 4 “7 MakeaShoe Mary Had a Little Half Morocco, gilt top, per set 
Cradle Song n the Forest m This masterpiece of our great American His- 
Evening Hymn In the Woodland Mary Cary’s Two Cane torian cenetd be in the library of every liberty 
Good King Arthur’s I Love Little Pussy aries loving one of his fellow countrymen. To this end 
Pudding I’m Quite a Big Boy Marching Song the publisher has made the price especially low 
God Covers All (Gurl) Morning Song while maintaining a high degree of excellence 
Every song has been tested in the school. Price, single copies, 15¢; in the mechanical execution of the work. 
per doz., $1.50, postpaid; per 100, $10,00, sent by express, not prepaid. 








MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Brewer’s Dictionary of PHascand FADE | ce. xoman, sore ang og German, inde 


and Egyptian Mythology, 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common By Alexander S. Murray. 


Phrases, Allusions and Words that have : sas tes 
. a Tale to Tell. With Notes, Revisions and Additions, by WIL- 


LIAM H. Kapp, omg eon | of the Epis- 
copal Academy, Philadelphia. 
Brae REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. Two Hundred Illustrations and a Com- 
we : lete Index. Large 12mo., Cloth, 465 
New Edition, Revised, Corrected pages. Price, postpaid. na fi SB 
and Enlarged. It has long been one of the most serviceable of 
hand-books for the study of the subject.—Hon. 


To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English W.T. Harris, U. S. Com. of Education. 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. THE AGE OF FABLE; 
Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- OR, BEAUTIES OF MYTHOLOGY. 


tirely new set of plates. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. 


Cloth, Gilt Top, >) 8, We $1.50. With Notes, Revisions and Additions, by WIL- 

LIAM H. KLAPP, ees S the Epis- 
—For a short time we will copal Academy, Philadelphia. 

Special Offer send this great work, pre- Two Hundred Illustrations and a Com- 

paid, and the American Journal of Education plete Index. Large 12mo., Cloth, 448 

one year, for only $1.75. pages. Price, postpaid 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 








Here is a magnificent collection uf the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Hach volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
sides and backs. Each book put upina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. Drummond’s Addresses, Poe’s Poems, 
A Window in Thrums—Barrie, Chesterfield’s Letters. Bryant’s Poems. 
Rab and His Friends—Brown. Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik, Marvel. Holmes’ Poems, 
Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 
J. K. Jerome. Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. Undine—Fouque. 
Tales from Shakspeare—Charlesand Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. Brooks’ Addresses. 
Mary Lamb. Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 
Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. My Point of View—Selections from Two Years Before the Mast—Dana, 
Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, Drummond’s Works, Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. Sketch Book -Irving. in. 
Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. Kept forthe Master’s Use—Havergal. Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 
House of the Seven Gables—Haw- Lucille—Owen Meredith. Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes.. 
thorne. Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. Poe’s Weird Tales. 
Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- Lady of the Lake—Scott. The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 
thorne. Marmion—Scott. Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. Princess and Maud—Tennvson, Drummond. 
Bacon’s Hssays. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Emerson’s Essays—\st Series. Idylls of the King—Tennyson. Octave Feuiilet. 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. Evangeline—Longfellow. Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 
Representative Men—Emerson, Longfellow’s Poems—Vol., I. Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. The Light ef Asia—Sir ~ Edwin 
Discourses, Epictetus. The Queen of the Air. Arnold. 
Imitation of Christ—Thomas Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. The Lays of Ancient Rome— 
A’Kempis. Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. Macaulay. 
Confessions of an Opium Eater— Lowell’s Poems, Morning Thoughts— Havergal. Daily Food for Christians, 
De Quincey. John Ploughman’s Pictures Evening Thoughts—Havergal. Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 
Treasure Island—Stevenson. Spurgeon. In Memoriam—Tennyson ock. 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. The Manlinessof Christ—Thomas Coming to Christ—Havergal. The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
A Sentimental Journey—Lau- ughes. The House of the Wolf—Stanley Scripture—William EF. Gladstone 
rence Sterne. Beecher’s Addresses to Young Weyman. Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 
The Blithedale Romance—Haw- Men. The Changed Cross and Other Re- The Prince of the House of David— 

Bab arin aon on be = mene of the Breakfast aa a Poems. teat n ugeeiem. 

allads an voy Songs— able—Holmes. Laddie and Miss eoseer's Mission. anglewood Tales—Nathani . 
W. H. Gilbert. Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- thorue. enim 

Fanchon—George Sand. Eipting’s Ballads. ling. 

John Ploughman’s Talk Ten Nights in a Bar Room— _ Steps Fito the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
Spurgeon. Arthur. B. Mevers 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W. 
Longfellow. ” 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





BELLES-LETTERS SERIES. 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
portrait of author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New 
designs in Silver and Inks. Same binding as the Eternal Life 
Series. 





Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 
author ineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 


Independence Day......... 
The Scholar in Politics.. 





The Young Man in Business 


The Spoils System .. 
Conversation 
Sweetness and Light.. 
Work 


AID ON OD 


The Destiny of Man 
Love and Friendship 
Rip Van Winkle 
Art Poetry and Music. 
The Choice of Books 


The Beauties of Nature 
Self-Reliance... 

The Duty of Happiness... 
Spiritual Laws 


"the Young Man and the nenmuehana 


The Use and Misuse of Books 
The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origin, Meaning and Application, 
Prof. John Bach McMasters (University of Pa.) 


INNIS vices: caeiasssmncenes espnenernannen 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.. 


..Rev. Edward E. Hale 
Hon. Richard Oln 
Edward W, Bo! 

Edward W. Bok 

Hon. Carl Schurz 
...Thomas De Quine 

Matthew Arnold 

: .John Ruskin 

‘Ralph Waldo Emerson 

.Frederic Harrison 


Sir John Lubbock 

...Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Washington Irvin 

Sir John Lubbock 

Sir John Lubbock 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

.. Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Washington i 


isnopaame Sir John Lubboe 
.. Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Sir John Lubbock 


...Ralph Waldo Emerson 


in Silver and Inks. 


1 

2. 

2. 

4 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
iL. 
22. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
aA. 
2. 
2B. 
21. 
2. 
2. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
a. 
%. 
36. 


Per volume, postpaid.........................80 cents. 


Bternal Life ..........000- Letukeunawieebesesses Henry Drummond 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray Andrew Murray 
God’s Word and God’s Work Martin Luther 
a eee cA aeeksebinenhe renee Thomas Arnold 
The Creation Btory .....ccecscceee a William E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort ............ asap hobunt Ashton Oxenden 
The Message of Peace R. W. Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
The Memoirs of Jesus Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness Elizapeth R. Scovil 
Difficulties ..... Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers and Gambling . W. Beecher 
Have Faith in God .......... pideoubavesebeneaed Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe Phillips Brooks 
TS ccna eephenehs owe pen ones ee sbesee Andrew Murray 
ND nccneccdanene cervenersvonesvconcens H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
Popular Amusements ........ peeeaenes esakeuanin H. W. Beecher 
BS BONED ncencecctcccancssovenesscesccovccccees Phillips Brooks 
Industry and Idleness H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord Dr. A. T. Pierson 
Thought and Action ....... Siesorne ees Wichbontewss Phillips Brooks 
The Heavenly Vision ......... pentinebes scenece Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Morning Strength ............. spabpieeeseabe Blizabeth R. Scovil 
ee MOE BOOED vcccccserersecccccecconccsss Eaith V. Brandt 
EE ANNE eccospansvibiossoccecscocses Elizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian Girls Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
Expectation Corner ........csscesseees hossenissqucete E. S. Elliott 
Ee Hesba Stretton 
I IO cee vewhuisWGenweenbseerercecceses Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in tthe “World Henry Drummond 
How to Learn How Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

IND incccderccenscscscecse. vesneosectscece Henry Drummond 
Pax Vobsicum .....cccccccccocsccccccsccoccessskaenry Drummond 
SS I ID: cccsubeuerresucosovsvescoss Henry Drummond 
First! A talk With Boys ............ apese Henry Drummond 





Order Books for Presents now and Avoid the 


Holiday Rushjand Delay. 





Old Christmas 
Health, Wealth and the Blessings of Friends 
Intellect. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Why Americans Dislike England Prof. Geo B. Adams (Yale,) 
The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 

Prof. Harry Pratt Judson (U ney of Chicago) 
Miss Tootsey’s Mission ——<—— 


Washington Irvin, 
Sir John Lubbock 


30 Laddie. 


Panna rw P 


r= 
Sd 


ima Gellibrand 





DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; a suitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 


Price per Set, postpaid, only. 
Single volumes at .................... ipimniend 


Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service Soe Frances Ridley Havergal 
Of. the Imitation of Christ Thomas a Ke 

My Point of View ...... cecgg seul from Drummond’s Works 
AGAresSSeS ...ccesccccecce Phillips Brooks 
Addresses saa whaee +--e.-e-kkenry Drummond 


. ‘Abide in Christ ........+..-- S iconadienenaasaeell Andrew Murray 


Like Christ Andrew Murray 
The Manliness of Christ Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men Henry Ward Beecher 
With Christ in the School of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 
Holy in Christ .....c.e..ccees- paspasarhvarseaeen Andrew Murray 
The Pathway of Safety dnepewe cet Ashton Oxenden 
The Pathway of Promise 


. Steps Into the Blessed Life ... 


The Throne of Grace ... 
The Message of Peace 
The Christian Life .... 
John Ploughman’s Talk .... 
John Ploughman’s Pictures 


R. - 
Ashton Oxenden 
Charles H. Spurgeon 
Charles |. Spurgeon 
* —_— 


Line Upon Line eee ° 
Morning Thoughts ...... ebiccvece Frances Ridley "Havergal 
Evening Thoughts .............0.....Frances Ridley Havergal 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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always secures situa- 
tions for graduates of 
business course. In- 


struction by mail or in 

person. No vacations, 
Expenses low. Telcgrensy. , Typewriting, 
Penmanship. etc. Send for Catalogue— 
free. Cc. C. GAINES, Box 776, 

Poughkeepsie, mS. 


For Schools and 

TEACHERS Colleges. Mem- 
bership free. 

GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, MD 


BUSY WORK 


Sentence Building, 
Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Drawing, 
Counting, Rondebush, 


Vertical Script and Print, 
200 Cards. 


4 Words with Capitals, 
5 Picture Cards, 
Drawing very simple. 
SAMPLE BOX, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. 
FREE CIRCULAR. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


ees ILL 





THE 


Orchard City cl, 


SITUATED AT 
FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Seud for Catalogue. 


Primary and Kindergarten 
Teachers 
Who have never seen the new magazine 
LITTLE FOLKS (now two years old) 
should ask for a sample copy. It is the 
best edited, best illustrated, best printed 
and best made magazine ever published 
for small children. It will he sent abso- 
lutely free for five years to any teacher 
or child who secures ten new subscribers. 
This has often been done in an hour or 
two. Liberal cash commissions are 
paid. Ask for sample and an outfit free. 
Address 
S. E. CASSINO, Publisher, 





Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL BELLS iste 





BUCKEYE BELL, FOUNDRY, 


aa en 2 int vase ZEN 33 L—y~ ¢ 


rt Capea REAL Ap “ 


Makers of the Largest Bell in Ameri 


BROWN’S “Se 
FAMOUS:: 
==" PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, Etc; 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2-cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. PP. BROWN & CO. = BEVERLY, MASS. 


First Steps in Arithmetic. 


By MRS ELLA M. PIERCE, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Providence, R.1I. Price, 36 Cents. 


The primary aim of this little book is to supply both teacher and pupil with a text-book cover- 
ing the earliest foundations of arithmetic. It begins immediately to develop thechild’s “number 
sense,” and by its aid he is senabled, step by step, to add, subtract, multiply, divide, perceive 
fractional parts, and grasp the notion of how to combine them—all concretely. Twenty i is the ex- 
treme of the number combinations taught, but all number relations between one and ‘twenty are 
thoroughly explained and illustrated in the 160 pages of the book. 














A single copy of this book will be sent to any teacher on receipt of introductory price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


MEV CHCSHGRS PSE SERS HBR LBREE 




















BBB BES 





McIntosh & 


52 
20 School & 


Lanterns % 
Are considered by the best Educators to be Superior to all others. 
oS 


Catal FREE 
“ig =e ee eooeoe McINTOSH ScOMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


SIGHS BEGG Hh OS BBB BE IE BEERS 


: MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 
A Study of Shakespeare B ALMERAWEBER 


SEB 





& 





SHAKESPEARE CLUBS and lovers of Shakes- | 
peare have you seen the new game RY If 


It was originated by a club of young women 
and has become famous. Price, 50 cts. 
The game Is suitable for Christmas ‘and Easter 


Presents, Whist prizes * for individual study, y > AGU oz ysi E M 
Apply to the M 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, [IAINE. Y sccial 10 Ake FOR 


Teachers, Club Women, Librarians 
THESE TWO ’XMAS NURSERY SONGS. 


solicited as Agents. 








The Texas Teachers’ Burea | dee:santa, now appear 


Is the oldest teachers’ agency in the State. ALSO CIRCULAR EXPLAINING SYSTEM. 
It has had eleven years’ experience. 
For further particulars send two-cent stamp to | 


Cc. H. DAVENPORT, | Address the 
(Successor to P. V. Pennybacker,) | Publishers: Balmer s Weber, 
Palestine, Texas. | Established 53 consecutive years. St. Lours, Mo, 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Todd’s History of New York City 00000... - 

Swett’s Story of Maine 

Persons’ Our Country in Poetry and Prose........ 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. Edited by Ella Boyce Kirk 

Spencerian Vertical Writing Book No.9, Business Forms. 
Per doz 

Seeley’s History of Education 

Roark’s Method in Education ’ 

Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British Authors 

Stern’s Geschichten Vom Rhein OER 

Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire. Edited by Brandon 


cee ove 


INGLE COPIES OF ANY 
of these publications will 

be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. Corres- 
pondence is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


317 Walnut Street, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO. 





a 


feist Lia” MLAS. 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol. 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of ait 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 


At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. | 


40 minerals in case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
2 apne of invertebrates for $3.50. Each collection accompanisd with text 
book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘‘Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 

Send for Circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 
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RODERICK HUME, 


The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 


~ PRICE, Postpaid, ~ ~ - - - 50c. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 
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The Cross Triumphant. 

Thestory of a ‘‘child of the law,” 
who witnesses, amid the scenes 
of the recent life and death of 
| Jesus the deepening conflict be- 
| tween the Law and the Cross, 
Nazarite, priest and warrior, in- 
fluenced by three women of wide- 
ly varying character, he beholds 
at last in the terrible hour of Jeru- 
salem’s downfall ‘“The Cross Tri- 
umphant.”’ 


By Florence Morse Kingsley, 


Author of Titus, Stephen 
and Paul. 





Reproduces characters and scenes of sacred history after the death of 
Christ, and realistic pictures of the life and times of that eventful era. 


| —Lutheran Observer. 


A faithful transcript of events enacted in the days of Agrippa.—Phila- 


| delphia Item. 


A strong and vivid piece of action.—Chicago Record.’ — 
The description of the Jewish customs and character is uncommonly 


| good.—Chicago Tribune. 


Strong in construction, rapid and dramatic in development, with 


| charming bits of character drawing.—New York World. 


Carries the reader back to the dawn of Christianity.—/ittsburg Times. 


| [Iluminated Cloth, 12mo., 364 pages, . . . $1.00. 





Paul,a Herald of the Cross. 
By Fi ORENCE MORSE KINGS! EY. 


“A vivid and picturesque narrative of the life and times 
of the great Apostle.’’ 


Cloth, 12mo., 450 pages, . . + «+ « « « 


Stephen, a Soldier ,*. Cross. 
By FLORENCE lORSE KINGSLEY, 


Author of ‘‘Titus, a Comrade of the Cross.’”’ ‘‘An admir- 
ably written story of the first Christian martyr.” 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Cloth, 12mo., 369 pages, . . ...- + + $1.00. 


Int TITS STELrs. 


CHARLES [1. SHELDON. 


In the guise of a story this book 
appeals to public conscience in the 
lines in which interest is now so 
deeply aroused by the social con- 
ditions affecting employer and em- 
ployee, rich and poor, the Chris- 
tian and the world. It has had a 
sale unparalleled in the history of 
literature. The publisher hopes 
that the attractive style and low 
price of this edition will merit a 
large sale. 

Full Cloth, Design in silver and 

ink, 50 cents. 
Special (fier to New Subscribers : 
We will send ‘‘In His Steps,’’ pre- 


paid, and the Am. Jour. of Ed., one 
year, for only 85 cts. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 


$1.00. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL- 


BY CHARLES W. PARKINSON, 
Superintendent Edwardsville Public Schools. 


The teacher’s work is an art, and as such should be 
studied and mastered: In a word, the teacher should be an 
artist. Mastery and success crown only efforts that are 
well directed, and that spring from a comprehensive and 
correct understanding of facts and relations. Breadth of 
view from accepted standpoints, and an insight that pene- 
trates beneath surface conditions, are necessary for the best 
results. Scholarship sufficiently broad to cover the require- 
nents of an average curriculum, supplemented by special 
training for the work, is not a sure guarantee of success. 
The right performance of school-room duties is important 
and essential, but there are duties and obligations outside 
the school-room which the teacher should not ignore. And 
these requirements are none the less imperative because 
not imposed by those in authority. 

The teacher is confronted by problems numerous and 
upique. In fact, the teacher’s sphere is a broad one—much 
broader than the narrow limits of the school building and 
premises. The arena of his activities is commensurate with 
the entire community in which he labors. Indeed, it may 
be said that the teacher’s vocation imposes duties move 
varied than any other profession. The qualifications neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of such duties are therefore 
correspondingly varied and important. 

In the first place, the teacher should be a full-orbed man 
or woman, possessing not only culture and attainments of 
a high order, together with sound judgment, but possessing 
that which transcends all things else in value—an exalted 
character. “What a man may know, and what he can do, are 
questions of little importance, compared with that other 
question concerning what he is in himself. Upon what he 
really is depends his choice between right and wrong, and 
hence, his fate in this world and the world to come.” The 
teacher should be the embodiment of honor and upright 
purpose. His motives should be unselfish, his aims high, 





and his earnestness and zeal for the right should know no 
limit. 

Many States, perhaps all of them, have enacted into law 
the requirement that all candidates for certificates should 
have good moral character. Such laws are based upon sound 
principle and ample justification, and are a response to a 
popular demand. Parents and guardians generally, irre- 
spective of the standards by which they regulate their 
own conduct, express with emphasis their preference for 
teachers who are men and women in the highest sense. 
Such laws are most beneficial when enforced, as they pro- 
tect the schools and society from the immoral teachings of 
example if not of precept. These laws, I am pleased to 
state, are, as a rule, rigidly enforced by those in authority. 


A teacher’s conduct during school hours should be above 
suspicion or reproach; but no more so than his conduct on 
the street, at his hotel, in society, in the stores, offices, and 
other places of business. It is the teacher’s conduct outside 
of the school that gauges his reputation for morality in a 
community. The six short hours when the teacher is busily 
engaged in the actual work of the school room do not fur- 
nish the only opportunity to take his moral measurement. 
Self interest and a decent sense of propriety will urge a 
teacher to a reasonable observance of moral principles in 
the presence of pupils. If a teacher is uniformly exemplary 
before the school but offends the proprieties and insults the 
moral sense of the public by base irregularities outside, his 
bad reputation will be: established without mistake. The 
scorn of outraged society should rest upon him, and hasten 
his exit from the profession. Nor does it require much of- 
fending to compromise a teacher, and negative all good 
performances of the past. 


It may seem idle for me to say that the moral standards 
are applied to teachers more rigidly than to any other class 
of persons, the ministry,: perhaps, excepted. A minister’s 
reputation for truth and veracity should never be ques- 
tioned. Is this not equally true of teachers? -If lacking in 
this essential, their unfitness to teach is demonstrated with- 
out further investigation. What can be more demoralizing 
or disastrous to a school than the settled conviction in the 
minds of the pupils, implanted there by their own observa- 
tions and by current report of the community, that the 
teacher respects not his word and that the truth dwells not 
in him? Any misrepresentation in regard to professional 
preparation or experience, or credentials, or any equivoca- 
tion in a business transaction, may damage a teacher’s use- 
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fulness beyond repair. Is the teacher who resorts to sub- 
terfuge or lying by concealment or otherwise, fit to be trust- 
ed with the guidance of children? 

To truthfulness the teacher must add that kindred vir- 
itue—honesty. This is deemed indispensable to the success 
of the merchant, the banker, and business men generally 
It applies with equal force to those of the teaching profes- 
sion. Should the teacher of children, the vast majority of 
whom are honest, be himself dishonest and untrue? Should 
he not be honorable, and pay his financial obligations in 
full? It is fitting to remark that a teacher should have 
some financial standing, although his income may not be 
large, and his bank account proportionately small. Slow- 
ness in the payment of debts—board bills, tailor and store 
bills, or the accumulation of unpaid interest, works an in- 
jury to the reputation of any one, whatever his vocation. 
A teacher should never be extravagant, and should exercise 
business caution, avosung doubtful investments, and em- 
barrassing entanglements in the debts of others. Many a 
promising career in the profession as well as in business 
las been clouded or wrecked by financial blunders. 


A teacher should be strictly temperate, as well as truth- 
ful and honest. Intemperate habits not only disqualify him 
for the proper discharge of his duties, but wholly ruin his 
standing and wreck his usefulness. His associations should 
be such as not to compromise his manhood or his profession. 
His companions should be reputable, calculated rather to 
exalt than to degrade him. His reputation for sobriety 
and decency should be well established. Dr. Rice, speaking 
through the Forum, has said: “The general aim of the ele- 
mentary schools of our country, is to develop a moral in- 
dividual, endowed with culture, refinement, the power of 
independent thought, the ability to earn an honest liveli- 
hood, and a broad and intelligent interest in human affairs.” 
lf it be true that education has for its object the develop- 
ing of a moral individual, then the teacher’s relation to the 
great moral questions of the day is worthy of consideration 
and cannot be ignored; in fact, his views concerning them 
should be so well defined that no one can misunderstand or 
dare to misrepresent him. 


The eyes and ears of the parents and patrons are ever 
alert, and they detect with unerring accuracy any deficiency 
or irregularity, or deviation from the path of rectitude. If 
a teacher be just and honorable in all his actions in a com- 
munity, his school will reflect the general sentiment regard- 
ing him. On the other hand, if his conduct be reprehen- 
sible, the school is not unaware of the fact, and withholds 
its respect and confidence accordingly. In short, in the 
school-room and out of it, the teacher is within the focused 
view of the public, and this fact he should not forget. 

It may seem commonplace, if not out of place, to re- 
mark that a teacher’s personal appearance, his dress, his 
bearing, his walk, are matters of importance. Untidiness 
and slovenliness greatly discount a teacher—either man or 
woman. In truth, uncleanly habits denote a moral defect, 
for true morality insists upon purity, cleanliness and order. 
The seul finds expression in various ways. Our clothing, 
even, may denote an ideal of either a high or a low type. 
Expensive attire is out of the question, but a man whose 
suit is soiled and untidy, whose linen shows corresponding 





delinquencies, whose face is unshaven, and whose shoes ar 
uniformly unblacked, is an offense to polite society. Th. 
effect of such a “make-up” is,*to say the least, not refining, 
but is prejudicial to a great degree. The schoolmaster out 
of the school-room—and in it as well—should dress like a 
gentleman, should have the manners of a gentleman, and 
should be reserved, dignified, and courteous, and by every 
word and act inspire confidence and esteem. These con- 
siderations are practical for the reason that the teacher, 
by virtue of his or her position, is influential in a large 
measure, and that this influence affects children who are by 
nature imitators. It has been truly said by a well-known 
school man that, “Imitation is so strong a trait in children 
that if the teacher stammer, some of the children will stam- 
mer. If he be an egotist, many of the children will become 
egotists. Plato was stoopshouldered; one-half of his pupils 
walked bent. With children, teachers are more than ideals 

they are realities.” The teacher should be a person refined 
in manner and speech, of wide reading and much reflection, 
of intellectual habits and tastes, a lover of books, a student 
of the basic principles that underlie society and institutional 
life, a reader of current events, and a close observer of the 
trend of public opinion on all great questions and issues of 
the day. He should be a full man, with his varied knowl- 
edge at a moment’s command, inspiring the confidence of 
the public in his qualifications to lead, instruct and arouse 
into mental activity all who come under his immediate in- 
fluence. 


The schoolmaster’s professional work out of the school 
should be systematic and be energetically prosecuted. He 
should be an earnest and thoughtful student of the history 
of education, and fully abreast with the modern principles 
and practice of teaching; but in his enthusiasm, and eager- 
ness to advance, let him beware of grasping every new idea 
promulgated, which may, perchance, have no merit but 
newness, and let him carefully weigh and discriminate be- 
tween the practical and impractical, between sound prin- 
ciples and “fads.” Much reading of educational authors 
will prove a tower of strength, and bring a rich reward. 
Such pedagogical authorities and master minds as Horace 
Mann, Page, White, Bateman, Harris, Morgan, Edwards, 
Parker, Canfield and Tompkins, are great motive forces; 
they strengthen, they quicken, they inspire. Their writings 
are the life-blood of master spirts—writings that are born 
of life and, in turn, create life; writings which, breathing, 
give breath to flagging teachers. They are reservoirs of 
vital power whence flow streams of life into thousands of 
men and women, without losing their own supply. 

A teacher’s life should have respect to uniformity and 
consistency. Let him not exhibit his learning and culture 
before pupils, and, at the same time be a careless conversa- 
tionalist in the social circle, or an idle jester on the streets. 
Let him not teach them uprightness by precept and be op- 
posite by example. “The world has more need of living 
example than dead precept,” says an author. Do not dis- 


courage a manly boy of fifteen with a sickly lecture about 
his duty to God and man, but exhibit in your daily inter- 
course with him a moral purpose which evades formal ex- 
pression.” A true teacher—a gentleman or lady—will not 
have a different course of conduct for school hours and 
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hours of recreation—will not live a double life of absurd 
contradictions—will not be a Dr. Jekyl before his pupils 
and play the part of Mr. Hyde before the world. 


A teacher should never forget for a moment that he is 
a member of society and a citizen, and that these relations 
impose responsibilities from which he cannot escape. The 
social circle affords a rare field for usefulness, and, while 
not neglecting his duty to his school, there are social duties 
which require attention. If he acts with judgment and dis- 
cretion, his example and influence will be helpful to young 
and old—in uplifting the ideals of society—in helping to 
direct the progress of the community in knowledge, broth- 
erly love and good citizenship. Unquestionably, a wide 
acquaintance with parents and patrons, and the home life 
of the children, aids the teacher in his work and makes 
more effective his influence over them. 


The educational and moral agencies of a town or com- 
munity should receive the willing and hearty support of 
teachers generally. Chautauqua and reading circles, tem- 
perance societies, debating clubs, Sabbath schools of what- 
ever name or. denomination, should have a friend and de- 
fender in the teacher. It is impractical, of course—in fact. 
impossible, to be actively identified with all the different 
lines of work which I have indicated, but each and all of 
them should have a teacher's unqualified indorsement. Let 
teachers remember that they may be a moral force and an 
intellectual stimulus in a community, and that society ex- 
pects their co-operation, at least, if not their leadership. 


The schoolmaster should be a student of politics in the 
broad sense. He should have a thorough understanding of 
political questions based upon close study and research. 
He should know the facts of political science and be able 
to express his views. In the advocacy of his opinions he 
should be firm and not be unduly influenced by politicians 
and political platforms. He should be more interested in 
being right than in the success of any party organization. 
He should be fair and candid, and free enough from preju- 
dice to accept the truth from any source. He should not 
engage in heated controversies or political wrangles—should 
not be a part of the “machine,” and should not co-operate 
in the ways and means of “practical politics,” so called. 
He should bear in mind that there are two sides to every 
question, and that there are honest differences of opinion in 
polities as in other matters. To hold an opposite opinion 
from your own does not prove one a knave or an ignoramus. 
The schoolmaster should represent the manward side of 
life, and in politics should stand for right principles and 
policies. Let convictions of what is true, just, and right, be 
the directing and controlling power in the performance of 
duty. Votes and majorities are primary considerations 
with a certain class of political leaders, but with teachers 
they should be secondary to moral considerations, which 
alone should guide them, not only in politics, but in all 
affairs of life. 


All political and social reforms depend in no small meas- 
ure upon the training of the rising generation. Here the 
teacher’s profession approaches statecraft and becomes 
clothed with a new dignity. As education is the germ of all 
other improvements and all schemes for the improvement of 
society must fail without it, therefore it follows that the 


profession of teaching requires men and women of broad 
attainments, of enlarged and liberal minds and winning 
manners. The supreme duty of the teacher outside the 
school-room is self-improvement along the line of general 
culture and moral excellence, else his influence upon pupils 
and public will not be ideal. It needs only to be mentioned 
to be recognized as the greatest power in the life of the 
teacher, as it is in the life of all men, is the power of person- 
ality—a personality which wins confidence and esteem—a 
personality which throbs with energy and enthusiasm—a 
personality which rouses to thought and action—a person- 
ality which warms and inspires—a personality of so com- 
manding a quality that the teacher’s power shall be un- 
questioned—his “right of way” unchallenged. The personal 
influence of the teacher is more lasting than the text book 
facts he teaches. He is more than books and authorities— 
he is inspiration and life. History furnishes abundant il- 
lustrations of the effect of personality in teaching. No 
stronger element in the formation of character can be found. 
Scores of our greatest men attribute their success in life. 
not to natural gifts, nor environment, nor books, nor method 
—though each has its own value—but to the towering per- 
sonality of some instructor of their youth. The influence 
of Mark Hopkins on the life and character-of James A. Gar- 
field is well known. President Garfield himself once em- 
phasized this point when addressing the National Teachers’ 
Association, convened in Washington. He said: ‘You are 
making a grand mistake in education in this country. You 
put too much money into brick and mortar and not enough 
into brains. You build palatial schoolhouses with domes 
and towers, supply them with everything beautiful and 
luxuriant, and then put puny men inside. The important 
thing is not what is taught, but the teacher. It is the 
teacher’s personality which is the educator. I had rather 
dwell six months in a tent with Mark Hopkins, and live on 
bread and water, than to take a six years’ course in the 
grandest brick and mortar university on the continent.” 
I conclude this paper by repeating my initial thought. 
The teacher’s work is an art—and the teacher should be an 
artist. Be a power in the school-room, a_ skiliful in- 
structor, a master in discipline, an authority on pedagogy, 
including concentration, correlation, apperception, the cul- 
ture epochs and what-not—but bear in mind some of the 
practical points of life outside the school-room, which I have 
endeavored to place before you, without which in my hum- 
ble judgment, there never can be true success. 
Edwardsville, Ill., November, 1899. 





What bliss, what wealth, did e’er the world bestow on 
man, but cares and fears attended it.—May. 





He is not worthy of the honeycomb that shuns the hive 
because the bees have stings.—Shakespeare. 





Here is a day now before me; a day is a fortune, and an 
estate.—Emerson. 





He who loves not books before he comes to thirty years 
of age will hardly love them enough afterward to under- 
stand them.—Clarendon. 
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BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 


1. The teacher in the grades deals with English in his 
reading lesson and in his work in language and grammar. 
From the very first he should teach literature, and should 
apply the same principle as given higher instruction in 
English. In the high school, more advanced work should 
be done, and the object should be to make the pupil ac- 
quainted with the world’s literary masterpieces; to develop 
his power of imagination and of feeling; to cause him to 
think; and to assist him to gain fluency and accuracy of 
expression. 

2. The teaching of English should be such as to require 
methodical work on the part of the pupil, and plenty of it. 
A great source of weakness lies in the vagueness of method 
employed by incompetent teachers. The lesson degenerates 
into a mere oral drill upon inflections, or a meaningless repe- 
tition or paraphrasing of the thought, or a discussion of 
points in criticism, history, and science foreign to the un- 
derstanding of literature. The subject is difficult to teach 
because it is easier to be vague than to be exact, to be con- 
tented with faulty preparation than to demanding fruitful 
work. The teacher has nv more important work than the 
teaching of the mother tongue, and he must see that his 
pupils do not slip through their work in a careless way be- 
cause of lack of knowing exactly what to do. 

3. The last named point suggests the fact that the 
teacher of English must be exceptionally well prepared ‘f 
he hopes to make his recitation a success. It is easy to 
ask simple questions which call for no thought and which 
can be answered by a slight paraphrase of the words of 
the book. The successful teacher carefully plans his work 
and thinks out every step beforehand, so that his recitation 
moves with precision. It is well to use small pieces of pa 
per about the size of an envelope upon which to write the 
plan of the lesson for the day. This statement should con- 
tain three points: First, the outline or lesson plan; second, 
the object which the teacher hopes to gain by the presenta- 
tion of the lesson; and, third, the assignment of the lesson 
for the next day. Under a fourth head the teacher may 
profitably state the result of the recitation, how the plans 
worked in practice, the interest of the pupils, and any 
other point calculated to make the teacher a student of 
pedagogy, not from books, but from life. These slips may 
be preserved for future reference by placing them in a 
large envelope. If the teacher does not plan for his recita- 
tion and note the effects day by day, his work will degen- 
erate into mechanical time serving, having no grasp of un- 
derlying principles, but haphazard and without precision of 
results. The teacher must first be a thinker himself, if he 
would make thinkers of others. 

4. Composition should have an important place in all 
teaching of English. It is not necessary that there be a 
separate class in composition; all the work of the school can 
be made to contribute to giving to the pupil increased power 
of expression. Oral composition is an important factor. 
Each day the substance of the lesson should be given in 
fluent recitations by several pupils. Interspersed with this 
must come constant drill in written composition. Let sub- 


jects be assigned which are based upon the lesson in litera. 
ture, or which admit of treatment similar to that studied jn 
the recitations. Reviews may be made profitable by call. 
ing for oral or written work based upon the part of the J 
text already studied. It is well to use the blackboard for 
composition work, because students can observe the writ- 
ing done by other members of the class and the teacher 
can make his criticisms more effective. It is a mistake to 
think that essay writing is the only profitable work in com. 
position. In the paragraph the pupil makes the same kind 
of mistakes that he makes in the essay. There should be 
constant writing of paragraphs, in class, at the seats, at 
the blackboards, and at home. Cut heavy manila paper 
into strips about four inches long and one inch wide. On 
these slips write numbered topics for paragraphs and send 
the class to the blackboard for work. This is a very effec- 
tive method when rightly used. Of course, the teacher 
should correct all the work before the class, but it is a 
profitable exercise to have students change places with 
each other at the board and criticise work done by their 
mates. 


5. The constant effort of the teacher of English must be 
to develop power to original thought. He must see that 
pupils understand, and to this end must be careful how he 
frames his questions. Let the teacher practice writing out 
two or three questions each day based upon the lesson for 
the next day and calling for original thought. Let these be 
assigned to the class for written work. It will give new 
interest to the study. The teacher should prize highly every 
evidence that his pupils are gaining in power to think for 
themselves. The reason why so much teaching of English 
xrammar is barren of result consists in the fact that pupils 
are allowed to rattle off mechanically the recitations based 
upon parsing and analysis. Parsing is of no avail unless it 
assists to the clear comprehension of the meaning of the 
sentence, and very ofter the question “Why?” asked of the 
pupil who recites so glibly will show a lamentable failure 
to understand either the thought, or the relation of the word 
to the sentence, or the real meaning of the rules so easily 
repeated. 

6. In the teaching of prose masterpieces constant at- 
tention must be paid to this grasping of the thought. Few 
people have the power to gather thought rapidly and ac- 
curately. Test yourself by reading a paragraph on some 
serious theme, then closing your book and writing out what 
your remember. Test your pupils in the same way, varying 
the exercise by calling for oral reproduction of the para- 
graph. Frequently call on some pupil other than the reader. 
Another very effective method is to require the pupil to 
bring to class a paper containing the subjects of the para- 
graphs in the lesson, stated in retentive form. Let these 
reports be compared. It will be found that they differ 
widely, and that comparatively few succeed in phrasing in 
a single short sentence the essential element of a para- 
graph. Correction should be made by the pupils, and the 
work left at the desk at the close of the recitation period. 
When the prose selection has been completed, let the pupils 
review the whole and fix the details in mind by construct- 
ing an outline. 


7. Success in the teaching of literature depends very 
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largely upon the personal element. The teacher who is him- 
self a student of great literature, whose enthusiasm for his 
subject is apparent at every step, and who comes into per- 
sonal contact with his pupils, will be successful. Literature 
deals with soul; how necessary is it then that in the rela- 
tion between teacher and pupil there be established a spirit 
of helpfulness and sympathy on the one hand, and on the 
other confidence and respect. The teacher of English has 
rare opportunities for learning of the innermost life of his 
pupils. By the very subject matter the emotions are 
touched, sympathy is aroused, while enthusiasm over noble 
thoughts and love for high ideals follow naturally. 

8. One of the chief educational values of literary study 
consists in constant drill the pupil is given in appreciating 
the difference between the essential and non-essential. Life 
is a success or a failure in proportion as one appreciates 
what is for him essential and rejects all else. Every man 
is fitted for some particular work. If he does this work, 
he has solved the problem by grasping the essential. If 
he fail, it is because he has mistaken some minor thing for 
the true thing he was put in the world to do. The man 
who, fitted to be a farmer, aspires to city life and spends 
bis days in a clerkship where he might have made a success 
in the line of agriculture, has mistaken what was for him 
essential. The business man who acquires a love for wealth 
which leads him to mistake the means for the end, has 
failed to appreciate the difference between the essential 
and the non-essential. 

The relation of the school to life in this, as in other re- 
spects, is most important. The boy who fails to see the 
difference between a dependent adverbial clause and the 
main clause, and who says that the subject of the sentence 
is in the subordinate clause, is only making the mistake of 
failing to understand the difference in values. The student 
who fails to grasp the main thought of the paragraph, the 
thought to which all else is subordinate, is committing the 
same error. The teacher must see to it that in all the school 
work sharp distinction is drawn between that which is of 
paramount importance and that which is of little conse- 
quence. It is the function of the school, not to give knowl- 
edge, but to give power. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. November, 1899. 





‘WHAT CAN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL DO TO KEEP 
THE BOY ON THE FARM??”? 


Synopsis of an Address Before the St. Clair County, Illinois, 
Teachers’ Association. 


BY FRED T. ULLRICH. 

I must first give you my idea of the country school. 
The country school is composed of teacher, parents and chil- 
dren. These three parties taken together comprise the 
country school. If we try to separate one of these factions 
from the other we have something that is not a country 
school. Then, I think of the combined influence and co- 
operation of parents, teacher and children to keep the boy 
on the farm. 

Let us follow the life of the farmer boy, from birth on. 
He begins his existence as any other member of the human 
family. 


We notice him next, just old enough to walk and to 
talk. What does he do? He makes mud pies, makes war 
on the ducks and chickens, straddles the broomstick and 
speaks of these and other things as his possessions. We 
also notice that when mother has some candy or a pie he 
insists upon a piece that is just as large as his brother’s 
or sister’s. Right here, in early babyhood, is inculcated 
that American spirit of my right, and the love for ownership 
is established. 

We next notice him, he is ready to go to school. He 
has his possessions, his slate, his toys, his book, and last 
but not least, his pencil box. He is happy and contented. 
He owns all the world. I like to think of him at this period 
ef life, as described by Whittier, in his “Barefoot Boy:” 

Blessings on thee, little man; 

Barefoot boy with cheek of tan; 

With thy upturned pantaloons, 

And the merry whistled tunes. 
The boy goes to school, he grows intellectually and physi- 
cally. What the teacher ought to be doing with him until 
about fifteen years of age I will speak of later. I want to 


_ address myself to the parents. 


The boy is now fifteen years of age. This is the critical 
period of the farmer boy’s life. If the parents would only 
be on he alert very few farmer boys would think of leav- 
ing the farm. He does not consider toys as pussessions any 
longer; he hears of the boy in the city, that is misrepresent- 
ed to him, and he says where is my right, for that spirit of 
ownership and right is still in his mind, and bursts forth 
with vehemence. It is the duty of the parents to satisfy 
that desire of ownership and that spirit of right. If the 
parents would give him possessions that he does care for; 
if they would say, “Here, my son, is a horse and a buggy, 
or a cart, if you please. Treat the animal kindly and it is 
your own. Here is a ten-acre field; plant it in whatever 
you wish; cultivate the crop and sell the produce and the 
money will be your own.” Let the boy start a little cash 
account of his own. Put responsibility on the boy. Get him 
interested in the farm. We are always interested the most 
in concerns in which we have a share, and the boy will not 
be interested in the farm unless he has a share in it. How 
would the boy feel? Need I ask? Boys treated in that 
way would seldom think of leaving the farm. Another 
mistake that some of the parents make is they keep their 
boys at home too much: Take him occasionally to the city, 
and let him see how the city laborer has to work to make 
his living. You would scarcely believe it if I told you that 
there are farmers in St. Clair County who have from two 
hundred to three hundred acres of the very best land who 
have never seen a city as large as St. Louis. It is true. 
What are the consequences? The boys brought up in this 
way are the ones that are liable to be discouraged with 
their lot, for they have nothing to compare. They hear of 
the fabulous wealth of the city and resolve to go there. 
Think of it; how that element that is found in the city 
laugh in their sleeves when they see an unexperienced 
country lad come to the city. He will nine times out of ten 
make a failure. He will become a poorer, but a wiser boy. 
You have proof of these in every community. This was all 
caused by ignorance through the lack of visitation. I re 
peat it—take the boy frequently to the city and let him he 
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instructed. Let him see how things are worked in the 
city so that he will not be worked himself. All farmer boys 
receive a great deal of their education from the city. | 
used to get such a load in a stay of a day or two in the city 
that I was glad when I was back home in the country for 
a week to digest it. In our present advancement of civili 
zation only the practical and shrewd can make a living that 
is worthy of being called a living, and this shrewdness must 
be gotten from the city through visitation. 

Now, speaking of the country in regard to social rela 
tions. The country is the paradise of this earth! It is the 
way God made the world, the city the way man made it. 
The contrast! There is one part of the country life that 
must be drawn closer if we want the boy to stay on the 
farm. There are the social relations. I notice by observa 
tion and by speaking with the farmers all over this State. 
the social relations are dying out. What are the farmers 
doing? Do they forget that they are descendants of Father 
Adam and Mother Eve, consequently brothers and sisters. 
and that God intended us to live as such. What will be the 
effect on the boys? Do you think they will want to live in 
a community where every man is a hermit, where every 
man lives the life of independency and not as so beautifully 
described in this poem: 

“T live for those who love me; 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 


For the heaven that smiles above me; 
And awaits my spirit, too.” 


Oh! when will the time come when we will have those old 
time parties, a frequent occurrence when those good old 
games, blind man’s buff, drop the handkerchief, little brown 
jug, dish-rag, etc., will again be played by the country lads 
and lassies? I believe I know—just as soon as the farmer 
starts to love his neighbor more and his dollar less. Create 
stronger social relations among the boys; let them go fish- 
ing together; let them go out on the bike together; let them 
attend these old-time social gatherings, no matter if they 
take the longest way home, and love and harmony will be 
created among the boys that is described in this old adage. 
“They will resolve to stand with each other and fall with 
each other.” 

The three points: (1) My right and my love for owner- 
ship: (2) visitation; (3) social relations, are mainly addressed 
te the parents. Who is going to bring these before the par- 
ents? It is the duty of the teacher. The teacher is usually 
regarded as a man of authority in his community. All rea 
sonable parents will listen when the teacher has something 
tc say concerning the future of their boys. Of course, with 
the unreasonable you can not reason and a remedy is needed 
that I don’t know of. 

THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 

Make the farm the center of all your school work. Can 
you do it? The farm is the foundation stone of all progress 
in civilization, and as the school is the main promulgato 
of civilization the farm can be made the center of the coun 
try school. We can teach all subjects in the country school 
eurriculum, using the farm as the foundation. This is in ac 
cord with the latest pedagogical ideas. If you make the 
farm the source of all knowledge in school the boy will 
come to realize as it is true, that the farm and farmer are 
the most important factors in this world. He will not hang 


his head when somebody calls him a farmer boy or hoosier. 
but he will hold his head high and be proud. 

Teach the boy nature, if you want him to love nature. 
and he has it on the farm. How are we going to do that? 

Let him be influenced by literature. Literature of na- 
ture, written by authors who understand nature. I just 
now think of such poems as “Maud Muller,” “Barefoot 
Boy,” “Thanatopsis,” and the like. Discuss such works 
with the boy in school, and I can assure you the boy will 
really become so enthusiastic that he will see sermons in 
stones, and songs in the rippling waters of the brook. He 
will be appreciative, and not think that nature has ‘to be 
that way, but thank God it is that way. 

When the farmer boy gets to the age of fifteen, he usual- 
ly stops school, but this should not be. Every farmer should 
send his boy to some higher institution of learning than the 
country school. After he has thoroughly imbibed the love 
of nature, the farm, let him study agriculture as a science. 
We have one school in the State that answers this purpose 
It is the Agricultural Department of our State University. 

Very few farmers in our present advancement of civil- 
ization see the need, or else cannot afford to send their boys 
to such schools. What is the remedy? I would say, es- 
tablish a school of such a character in every township. Call 
it a township high school, if you want to. It would indeed 
be a grand topic to discuss the value of such schools. With 
a higher education, the farmer would be better able to per 
form to perfection the duties of American citizenship. 

He would be able if called upon to represent his district 
in the Legislature, or even in the halls of Congress. . This 
would do a great deal towards the prevention of corrupt 
legislation. It would end the occupation of the professional 
office-seeker, because the farmer would then be competent 
to represent the interests of his own community. The edu 
cated farmer boy will become a power in his community. 
With an early practical training on the farm, which has 
taught him the practical arts and details of agriculture: 
with a scientific education. which has taught him the reason 
and fundamentals that underlie the art and practice of agri 
culture, so that he is able to intelligently apply the forces of 
nature, the discoveries of science and inventions to his oc 
cupation; with the aid of the present inventions that rob 
farm labor of its exhaustive manual toil; with a well-nour- 
ished, healthy body, surrounded by the uplifting influences 
that bathe those who live near to nature; and again with 
an educated, trained mind, uncontaminated by the deadly 
vices that flourish in the polluted moral atmosphere of the 
city; what a prospect of usefulness and happiness is open 
to the boy that remains on the farm compared with the boy 
that goes to the city at the end of the nineteenth century. 

New Baden, Ill., November 14, 1899. 

Nothing can be more baneful to the mental growth of 
the child than the tendency to abolish the recess period 
Play is a splendid tonic for many of the common ailments 
in school life, as our own childish experiences can testify 
Let teacher and pupils enjoy the recesses to the fullest ex 
tent. Let them get out in the yard and play. The exercise. 
the sunshine, the bracing air will give life to the body, and 
quicken all the mental activities for the actual school-room 
tedium.—Arkansas School Journal. 








OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


In the depths of the human heart are good and evil. Let 
us put in all the good we can, and put it deep, as deep as 
we can. The roiling of this fountain may send out a very 
foul stream, because it is from a very foul deep; or it may 
send out a stream of pure, sweet waters, because the foun- 
tain is clean. Some weeks ago I sat near two young men, 
college students, who in the freedom of the place talked, I 
suppose, as they would have done in their own room. Their 
talk was only blackguardism, profanity, and slang. The 
sweetest name, the purest thing, to them was nothing but 
interjections and by-words. If, during their schoolboy days, 
thoughts sweet and strong and good, in the language of the 
masters of prose and poetry, had been imbedded in the 
deeps of their being, could they be so coarse, degraded and 
brutal in thought and language now? Could this mental 
and spiritual filth and abomination be the outcome of such 
early culture of the taste and the memory? 

Some months ago, in Philadelphia, in a popular restau- 
rant frequented daily by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, 
two well dressed young men sat down on the opposite side 
of the table at which I happened to be taking supper. There 
were but three of us at the table. The young girls were 
passing from place to place giving attention to the guests, 
and could readily hear their indecent conversation. After 
a few moments I told them that their blacxguardism must 
stop. One of them said they were not directing their re- 
marks to me. As I was directing mine to them there was 
some emphasis to the brief conversation. Everybody around 
began to give it attention, and they were quiet enough for 
the rest of their meal. They got away as soon as they 
could—cowards as well as blackguards. 

And this shameless degradation, this moral rottenness, 
is not at all uncommon. There are thousands of just such 
young men to be found in our colleges, and tens and hun 
dreds of thousands outside their halls. Can we, by en 
couraging better memory work in the schools, reduce this 
crop of dragon’s teeth? Out of the depths indeed! It is 
this deeper nature, in which lie hidden the springs of im- 
pulse and action, things we do without thought and continue 
to do because they have become almost automatic, that we 
must reach during the period of childhood and youth. 

A man noted for profanity, whom I know very well, 
had almost abandoned the habit. One day being startled 
by a serious danger which he had narrowly escaped, he 
burst forth into such a torrent of blasphemy as shocked all 
who heard him. There was no thought of gratitude be 
vause of his narrow escape from death. The flood-gates of 
his baser nature had broken loose, and all the blackness of 
that hidden or restrained flood was pouring forth, in a re- 
sistless tide, “out of the heart!” Let us put the best, and 
that in its best form, into the hearts that come under our 
influence in the schools, always remembering, as we are 
told in the Book of Wisdom, that “A good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things; and 
an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth evil things. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
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A STUDY OF THE CALLA. 


BY BESSIE L.. PUTNAM. 


Scientists tell us that plants consist of three parts only— 
root, stem and leaves—and that all other portions are simply 
modifications of one of these three forms. 

The Calla is a weu-»nown representative of the Arum 
family, numbering about 900 species, and found chiefly in 
tropical regions. This interesting group furnishes also the 
Caladium and Amorphophallus of the greenhouse; while in 
our own swamps the wild Calla, skunk cabbage, Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit and Golden-club furnish an abundance of material 
for tracing family resemblances. 

The thick, brown portion commonly called the main 
root of the Calla is a good illustration of the rhizome, really 
a subterranean stem. From it proceed numerous fibrous 
roots which lengthen mainly by the addition of cells near 
the end. Gray says of roots in general: ‘The root does not 
grow from its naked apex, but from a stratum immediately 
behind it; consequently its blunt or obtusely conical advanc- 
ing tip consists of older, firmer and in part effete tissues. 
The tip of all secondary roots is similarly capped and pro- 
tected. But the so-called root-cap is seldom so distinct or 
separable as to deserve a particular name.’ A study of the 
structure of roots dispels the common notion that if the 
large “root,” or a portion of it, is secured, the little ones are 
not necessary. Really, they are the ones that do the work, 
though if a portion of the main root-stock 1s secured it will 
generally have sufficient nourishment stored within to send 
out other roots in place of the maimed or missing mem- 
bers. 

Examination of the root system of the Calla suggests 
its love for an abundance of nourishment and moisture. 
A cross-section, viewed under a pocket lens, shows a loose, 
spongy structure, capable of absorbing and retaining a large 
quantity of liquid matter, proof of which may be obtained 
by that which exudes on pressure. 

The stem is smooth and cylindrical but for the groove 
on the upper surface. (What mechanical advantage in the 
cylindrical form? What plants have square stems?) A 
cross-section shows its structure to be soft and spongy, 
made up of loose cells and air passages differing little from 
each other save in size.. Many plants, as the apple and the 
rose, are characterized by a central pith surrounded by 
circles of woody fibre, and these in turn are enclosed by 
bark. Such plants are called dicotyledonous, because the 
seed-leaves commonly appear in pairs. Others, like the 
Calla, Lily, and Iris, show no such concentria arrangement, 
the woody fibres, when existing, being scattered through the 
stem. These are called monocotyledonous, the seedling ap- 
pearing first as a single leaf. The latter prevails in tree 
form in the tropics, the palm being a royal illustration. 

Like the root, the stem of the Calla is finely adapted to 
its semi-aquatic nature. By placing a leaf and stem in a 
solution of carmine or other coloring matter, the rapidity 
with which moisture is taken up will be readily seen. 

Each leaf appears from the sheathed base of its prede- 
cessor; and if there seems to be a deviation from this rule 
by the appearance of two leaves from the same place, one 
may feel reasonably sure that a bud will next appear. Each 
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leaf is very neatly rolled up longitudinally in the manner 
known to botanists as convolute. 

The pure white spathe, popularly called the flower, is 
botanically a modified form of leaf which serves as a pro- 
tection to the flower, and in some species to attract insects. 
The true flowers—a whole colony of them—are clustered 
on the central spike which might easily pass for a pistil to 
the uninitiated. These flowers, so smail and inconspicuous 
when viewed singly, are without petals. The lower ones 
are pistillate, and when properly fertilized with pollen, 
sapable of producing seed. These conditions, however, 
rarely occur in cultivation. The golden yellow color of the 
upper portion is due to the pollen on the anthers of the 
closely-packed staminate flowers. 

Compare with the Black Calla, and other allied forms, 
noting the points of similarity and difference. 

Harmonsburg, Pa., November 10, 1800. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


AN INSPIRING LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT 
FAIRBANKS. 


In your issue of November I find some very suggestive 
articles and rich educational thought. One cannot read the 
articles carefully and thoughtfully without some educa- 
tional uplift, and much real enjoyment. It seems to me 
there is marked increase in the breadth and depth of edu- 
cational writers as a class, and your last journal emphasizes 
this fact. I wish to mention a few of these inspiring ar- 
ticles: “The Teaching of Poetic Masterpieces,’ by Edwin 
A. Greenlaw; “The Better Way,” by J. P. McCaskey; “Edu- 
cation,” by W. W. Davis; “Competitive Marking,’ by BE. 
Benjamin Andrews, and many rare quotations and edi- 
torials you have given us. D. M. Harris dishes us out some 
rich viands in the way of “Extension of the Student Life,” 
“Why Boys Leave School,” “Educational Journalism,” “Ed- 
ucation of the Will,” ete. 

Under “Educational Journalism” is quoted from Mr. 
Oscar H. Lang’s address at Los Angeles, some of that gen- 
tleman’s advice to editors of school journals. He suggests 
or advises that these persons, men or women, “should pos- 
sess a correct educational perspective.” As I have not read 
Mr. Lang’s address and therefore do not know how he 
discusses this point, I am in the dark as to what he means 
by “correct educational perspective.” I would infer from 
what I have quoted that no one in the field of “Educational 
Journalism” does possess this necessary quality, in Mr. 
Lang’s opinion. If not, how thankful would we be if Mr. 
Lang had given us what this “correct educational perspec- 
tive’ is. Who possesses it? What is it? Are there any two 
educators or writers on the American continent that are 
original thinkers, who agree as to the correct educational 
perspective? Is it not well that we do not agree? 
Is not the field so vast that no one mind can compass it? 
Is not there sufficient room for all of us to beat the field 
in every direction and each bring home rich finds for him- 
self and his neighbors? Is not education a growth, and 
does not this growth reach into the infinite? The perspec- 
tive of every one of us who thinks has changed in the last 





century, and those in a century to come will have an en. 
tirely different perspective from that we possess. 

But this article from which I quote distinctly says that 
the “theories of education have undergone a revolution,” 
in the last few years. Then that one who thought he had 
a correct perspective twenty-five years ago has been swept 
from his moorings and he is again at sea. Who says he 
has a correct perspective to-day? We may waken up to- 
morrow and find all our fine-spun theories to be but the 
apples of Sodom. But these fine-spun theories may be a 
fine thing in their day. They tickie the fancy. We follow 
this will-o’-the-wisp as children, butterflies, and the exer- 
cise strengthens us and gives us a better appetite for our 
dinners. ‘There is good in everything—even in the ignis 
fatuus and Dead Sea apples—and in telling others what 
would be good for them. 

It further says in this interesting article that: “It is a 
mistake to conclude that an educational journal cannot af: 
ford to give offense to any one.” I am unable to see how 
an educational journal with a correct perspective could 
give offense to any one. If such a man exists he would 
have to be a philosopher of the highest order, and his theme 
would be too grand and vast to offend the most delicate 
sensibility. Querulousness and adverse criticism is not the 
part of a great teacher. It is not educational. Wm. T., 
Harris comes nearer my idea of a great educator than any 
one else 1 know, and he never gives offense to any one in 
any of his writings or criticisms, because ne is too large. 
But what I have seen of Mr. Lang’s article I like. While I 
cannot see anything as he does, I enjoy what he says and 
thank him for giving me something to ponder over, It 
would be very monotonous if everybody saw through my 
eyes. 

Springfield, Mo., Nov. 18, 1899. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Jefferson City, December 26-29, An 
excellent program has been prepared. A special rate of 
one fare for the round trip has been secured on all the 
railroads, and there will be a grand free excursion to 
Columbia and return. Altogether there are more attrac- 
tious and greater inducements than ever before offered, 
aud every Missouri teacher ought to attend and enjoy them. 





Men of humor are, in some degree, men of genius; wits 
are rarely so, although a man of genius may, amongst other 
gifts, possess wit--as Shakespeare.—Coleridge. 





Seize life where you will, it is interesting —Goethe. 





Let your literary compositions be kept from the public 
eye for nine years at least.—Horace. 





God oft descends to visit men, unseen and through their 
habitation walks, to mark their doings.—Milton. 





The manner of a vulgar man has freedom without ease, 


and the manner of a gentleman has ease without freedom.— 
Chesterfield. 
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ARE THERE TOO MANY STUDIES? 


The recent introduction of so many new studies into the 
public school has given rise to a great deal of discussion. 
Are there too many studies, is a question of great import- 
ance. If pupils forty years ago had all they could do, cer- 
tainly pupils of to-day are over-crowded. One of the diffi- 
culties is that we still give too much time to purely formal 
studies. Too much time is devoted to reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar. These are all important. 
but they can be acquired very largely while engaged in the 
pursuit of more important knowledge. It should always be 
kept in mind that we do not learn to read just for the sake 
of reading. It is possible to learn how to read while study- 
ing history, literature and science. Geography can best be 
learned in connection with history. Much too much time is 
given to arithmetic in most schools. Arithmetic is one of 
those studies that can be practically taught all through the 
course. But even after we make room for more studies by 
shortening the time devoted to the essential studies there is 
still danger of overcrowding. No one mind, especially no 
child mind, is capable of grasping all the studies now 
thought necessary to a well-educated person. There may 
not be too many subjects in any one school, but it is easy 
enough for any one pupil to undertake too many studies. 
The remedy is in selection. Optional studies should be placed 
very near the beginning of the course. As the pupil has 
fairly well mastered what all concede to be the essential 
studies there ought to be selection. Here is a difficulty 
which the average teacher is hardly wise enough to master. 
How to choose for a child of ten what studies shall be pur- 
sued and what neglected is a problem which must be solved 
without the necessary data for its solution. Here is where 
most blunders in education are made. Having started the 
ten-year-old child on its life career it is not easy to correct 
mistakes. If optional studies are to be introduced into the 
grammar school there must be a large increase of teachers. 
Increasing the number of studies forces the increase in the 
teaching force of every school if the work is to be well 
done. Here the necessity of increased expense raises a huge 
difficulty. In the rural and village schools under our pres- 
ent system it is next to impossible to carry out the ideal 
systems advocated by educational theorists. If the country 
school is to enjoy the same advantages as the city school 
there must be a reorganization of the whole system of rural 
education. We have too many studies without more teach- 
ers and we can not have more teachers without more 
money. Fifty pupils are too many for one person to teach, 
especially if the new studies are to be admitted. 





Many books require no thought from those who read 
them, and for a simple reason—they make no such demands 
upon those who wrote them.—Colton. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN CUBA. 


The pledge of the United States to give the Cubans self- 
government stands in the way of doing very much for them 
educationally unless we defer for many years the evacua- 
tion of the island. It is now admitted by almost everybody 
that the Cubans are not at the present time capable of self- 
government. General Liidlow, Military Governor of Ha- 
vana, in a recent interview said that eighty per cent. of the 
Cubans are illiterate and that this is the reason why they 
van not govern themselves. General Ludlow admits that 
but little progress has been made in preparing the Cubans 
for their task. He thinks that industrial schools are the 
great need of the people. Upon this he says: 

“What we need most is a system of industrial schools, 
in which youths of the city and country can be taught trades 
and occupations. The education of the children is another 
matter, as it must be started from infancy, but the boys 
Bow growing up must be taught something useful, that they 
may earn their living. It is too late to start them on a 
thorough course of education. They would be too old to be 
of any good by the time they had attained a common edu- 
cation. Therefore they must be taught something that will 
enable them to live, and then the children must be taught 
systematically. It will take a long time to educate the peo- 


‘ple of Cuba up to the standard of our people.” 


When it is remembered that one-third or more of the 
Cubans are negroes the task before us looms up in gigantic 
proportions. But the Cubans are not a bad people. They 
need knowledge and moral and religious instruction. Gen- 
eral Ludlow is right in saying that they need industrial edu- 
cation most of all just at this time. But if we are to ele- 
vate the Cubans to our standards something more is needed 
than industrial education. The foundations of moral con- 
duct must be inbred and here is where one of the bitterest 
struggles will take place. The religionists will differ as 
widely as the poles on the question of educational control in 
Cuba. Nine-tenths of the people are devout Catholics, what- 
ever may be their moral character. They may not think 
much of their local priests, but they are intensely loyal to 
the Pope. It will be comparatively easy to establish indus- 
trial schools, but when it comes to the control of the ordi- 
nary public schools there will be a bitter controversy. We 
quite agree with General Ludlow in his opinion that indus- 
trial education and industrial stability are the greatest 
needs of the people at this time. But there can be no safety 
where eight-tenths of the people are illiterate. It will take 
time, at least a generation, to overcome the illiteracy of 
the people. This work can not be accomplished in a day. 
Capital will be slow to flow into a country where the ques- 
tion of permanence is still unsettled. If revolutions are to 
occur in Cuba with as much frequency as they do in South 
America it will be a long time before the island is re- 
deemed. 





The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn.—Em- 
erson. 





It is the old lesson—a worthy purpose, patient energy 
for its accomplishment, a resoluteness undaunted by diffi- 
culties, and then success.—W. M. Punshon. 












EDUCATION IN OUR COLONIES. 


The annual report of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner 
ot Education, is full of valuable information, as all his re- 
ports are. He devotes considerable space to the discussion 
of educational work in our new possessions. The commis- 
sioner is not carried away with the idea that we can at once 
supplant Spanish customs and infroduce the English lan- 
guage by compulsion. There is no more dangerous experi- 
ment than that of forcing a people to give up their lan- 
guage or their religion. In all our new possessions the 
Spanish language is the vernacular, and any attempt to put 
English in its place by any other than natural means will 
prove a disastrous failure. 
sioner says: 

“There are a few examples in the history of nations of 
compulsory introduction of a new language in newly ac- 
quired territories, but these have been signally unsuccessful 
in effecting their purposes. Of course, the policy will not 
be considered for a moment by the United States. It is 
reasonable, however, that the new colonists should be taught 
English as the most useful of foreign languages. If it 
should happen that in future years, when all of the inhabi- 
tants are acquainted with the English tongue, Spanish 
should fall into complete disuse, that is an event not in any 
way to be contemplated now. Certainly the children for 
many generations should know not only English but also 
Spanish, and have pride in all the good things that belong 
to the history of Spain. They will be all the stronger Ameri- 
can citizens for it. But a suspicion among the Spanish citi- 
zens that an attempt will be made to dispossess them of 
their Spanish tongue will make all attempts at improving 
their schools worse than useless.” 

We think that our Commissioner of Education fails to 
appreciate the important fact that no people ever acquires 
two tongues through the school room. ‘There are many 
communities in Europe where two tongues are spoken, but 
only where two different races live side by side. 

In our Spanish colonies the elect few will learn English 
for commercial or literary motives, but the great masses of 
the people will go on speaking their native tongue. All the 
money our Government spends teaching English in Porto 
Rico, Cuba or the Philippines will be thrown away. We 
think, therefore, that the following suggestion is out of 
place: 

“It is all important that in the reorganization of the schools 
in Spanish countries we do not attempt too much in the way 
of introducing the English language. All of the daily lessons 
except one should be given in Spanish. The one exception 
should be a lesson in reading elementary English. The les- 
son which is given once a week by the Spanish-English 
teacher should be left to the regular teacher of the school 
for repetition during the rest of the week. If it is demand- 
ed that other lessons, such as arithmetic, geography or his- 
tory, to be taught in English, there will be just ground for 
suspicion on the part of the Spanish population that it is 
the purpose of the Ugited States to enforce the use of the 
English language in these territories.” 

The commercial classes in our Spanish colonies will 
learn our language provided they have trade enough to 
make it profitable. The idea of teaching English by giving 


Upon this point the commis- 
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one reading lesson a day seems to us wholly impractical, 
The poor results we get from teaching German and French 
in our public schools ought to be sufficient to defeat any 
such proposition. Whenever a large influx of English speak. 
ing people into our new possessions makes it possible for 
the islanders to acquire English by daily contact it will be 
time enough for us to teach our language in the public 


schools. Unless we intend to overrun the islands we may 
expect that hundreds of years will pass away before our 
Spanish subjects learn English. 





OUR POLYGLOT FILIPINOS. 


There are different opinions as to the number of tribes 
and tongues in the Philippine archipelago. Dr. Jacob G. 
Shurman, president of Mr. McKinley’s Commission to in- 
vestigate the condition of the islands, says there are over 
sixty different tribes differing from one another as much as 
the French differ from the Italians or Spanish. Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris in his annual report makes the following state- 
ment: 

“It seems that there are something like thirty languages 
and dialects spoken in the different islands composing the 
Philippine group. The Visaya dialect leads, with 2,024,409 
natives who speak it. The Tagalo dialect is spoken by a 
little more than one-half as many natives, namely 1,216,508 
There are five other dialects, which are spoken each by over 
100,000 natives. These are the Cebuano, Llacano, Vical (Bi 
col), Pangasinan and Pampango. In 1869 these seven peo- 
ples included nineteen-twentieths of the entire native popu 
lation. The Tagalos and the Visayas are of the Malay race, 
and were Christianized by Catholic missionaries in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The number of Chris- 
tians in these two peoples, together with those in the other 
tribes of Indians, amount to over 6,000,000. The total Span- 
ish population, aside from the army, including those born in 
Spain and also those born of Spanish parents, amounts to 
less than 10,000 persons. The Catholic missionaries have 
organized a school system. The University for the Philip 
pines reported about 1,000 students in 1858. The total num- 
ber of graduates from it is reported as about 11,000.” 

Now, whatever be the number of tongues the prospect 
of Americanizing guch a motley throng is nebulous at best. 
Spain ruled the island nearly four hundred years without 
introducing the Spanish language, except among a limited 
number of educated people. There are less than 10,000 
Spanish-speaking people in the islands after so many cen- 
turies of rulership. The isolation of the tribes because of 
the nature of the country has perpetuated the tribal system 
and preserved a Babel of tongues. There is no prospect that 
Americans in any great numbers will flock to that tropical 
region. The idea of teaching the English language in the 
schools of the natives seems to us highly fantastic. Tradcs- 
men will seek to learn English, but the masses of the peo- 
ple never. We must prepare to learn the language of ov" 
colonies if we expect to govern them intelligently. If we 
are to have governors, judges, and other officials put over 
the Filipinos they must be taught the language of the peo 
ple. It is absurd to expect them to learn our language just 
to accommodate us. If the open door policy is maintained 
Spanish, German, Russian, French and Italian will be al- 
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most as much needed by the Filipinos as English. Our con- 
sular and diplomatic service must be put on a different 
basis. In our great universities and colleges we must pro- 
vide for the education of our diplomats and consuls. In the 
distant future the English language may become the lan- 
guage of the Orient, but we do not see much sign of a 
linguistic revolution. Unless revolutions move much more 
rapidly in the future than in the past the Filipinos will still 
be a polyglot race when Gabriel blows his trumpet. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


This is the era of women’s clubs. The women of Amer- 
ica are banding themselves together for culture as the wom- 
en of no other land are doing, and they are making remark- 
able progress in the acquisition of knowledge and culture. 
It was not to be expected that our women should educate 
themselves and have nothing to do with their requisitions. 
As soon as they found themselves in possession of new in- 
formation they began to look about to see what use they 
could puf it to. Naturally enough they turned first of all 
to the schools where their children are gathered for instruc- 
tion. They are making inroads upon the educational work 
of the country that promise great good to the public. The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Missouri at its recent meet 
ing adopted a paper of much interest. We give the seven 
points that touch upon educational work. We quote as 
follows: 

“It is proposed in the future to emphasize, first: Care- 
ful study of educational principles and persistent effort in 
applying them; consideration of the changes needed to ad- 
just the work of the schools to the demands of sociology, 
psychology and industrialism; inquiry concerning the pres- 
ent amount of educational and penal tax, and the desirabil- 
ity of making education formative rather than restrictive 
or preventive; investigation into the causes of unsanitary 
conditions, of dullness of pupils, of lack of self activity or 
of over-pressure. 

“Second: Manual training and the study of domestic 
science. (a) For their direct educational value in the devel- 
opment of the brain through the training of the special 
senses and in the effect of muscular and motor training of 
the mental and moral life. (b) As a means of retaining pu- 
pils, especially boys, in the schools, and removing that re- 
pugnance or indifference to study which is the source of 
much of the absenteeism. (c) For the influence upon char- 
acter in showing the real dignity of labor, and the delight of 
labor in its homely phases. 

“Third: Vacation schools. With the close of the school 
years begins a period of danger to the morals and health of 
the children of many localities. They are left without play- 
things or legitimate amusements, and are left for weeks ex- 
posed to the temptations of the street. It has been said that 
vacations are the devil’s seed-time. Whenever the vacation 
schools have been introduced, the immediate result has been 
to lessen the per cent. of juvenile crime. The importance 
of these vacation schools and also of evening schools and 
parental schools during the year cannot be overestimated. 

“Rourth: Public free kindergartens. They secure two 
or three years of the most important years in the child’s life 
for educational purposes; they thus lengthen the school life 


which now for the average child in the United States is 
four and three-fourths years; they give to the child’s de- 
velopment from the first the creative impulse and the right 
intellectual and moral trend. 


“Fifth: Mothers’ clubs, parents’ and teachers’ unions, 


and all means for uniting the home and the school. 


“Sixth: The improvement and enrichment of the four 
lower grades of all schools, where 80 per cent. of the pupils 
in the schools now finish their education. Clubs can do no 
more important work in a community than to endeavor to 
secure for these grades good facilities and teachers of broad 
culture, noble character, thorough education and professional 
training. : 

“Seventh: The necessity for securing by requests to su- 
perintendents and educators, by discussion and investiga- 
tion of methods, and by every means possible, systematic 
instruction and training in morality in all the grades of 
the publie schools.” 





THE ESSENTIAL STUDIES. 


Educators are still debating the question, “What are 
the essential studies?’ One quaint, old-time pedagogue 
said, “Teach a boy his letters, and if there is anything in 
him he will learn all the rest.” This would greatly sim- 
plify the subject of education, but it does not agree with the 
experience of mankind. It may be doubted now whether it 
is even the first step in education. Indeed, a vast amount 
of important knowledge can be acquired without the alpha- 
bet. But all are agreed that reading, writing, grammar, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography and history are essential. 
But the man or woman who stops with these studies is not 
educated in the essential things. Some knowledge of phy- 
sics, music, physiology, zoology and botany, it seems to 
us, are all important to a well-educated human being. In- 
deed, one might get on quite as well without a knowledge 
of arithmetic as without some scanty notion of physiology. 
Much more depends on our knowledge of ourselves than 
on our knowledge of numbers. If we are going to make 
an intelligent citizen it is difficult to see how we are to 
leave out civil government. It may be argued that by hav- 
ing a knowledge of the art of reading these others may be 
acquired, but as a matter of fact those who leave schoo! 
ignorant of physiology or civil government remain so 
throughout life. The art of drawing in these days is almost 
as essential to success in life as the art of writing. In the 
factory and in the workshop drawing is as important as 
any other branch of knowledge. The truth is it is very hard 
te fix a rigid line where the essentials end and where the 
non-essentials begin. When we begin to add what is essen- 
tial it is difficult to tell where to begin or end. The com- 
mon school education need not be ideally perfect. But we 
contend that as far as it goes it should be such that the 
pupil could continue his studies without serious loss. An 
jdeal system or course of study leaves the learner prepared 
to advance wherever it may be found necessary to stop. 





The brave man seeks not popular applause, nor, over- 
powr’d with arms, deserts his cause; unsham’d, though 
foil’d, he does the best he can.—Dryden. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


{(cHILpstupy Colonel Parker has recently been taken to 
MONTHLY.] task for saying that “the modern school was 
the most unnatural place on earth for human be- 
ings.’ We do not know in what connection § the 
remark was made — other than that it was to the 
students of the Chicago University—and so we cannot judge 
how much of exaggeration there is in it; but is there not 
also some truth? Is there not something unnatural and 
self-stultifying in the attempt to prepare young people for 
the duties and responsibilities of a work-a-day world by 
shutting them in a college away from contact with the 
work-a-day world, until some of them come to be beings 
apart from ordinary mortals? “He will know more when 
some of the Latin is rubbed off him’’ does not mean that 
the Latin is a detriment, but that his education is one- 
sided; that he will be a better-rounded individual when, 
in addition to being able to distinguish between a Greek 
accusative and a Latin dative, he can go into the market- 
place and distinguish between sirloin and side-pork. 

When shall we have a system of education that shall 
make it impossible for the student, in cultivating his sense 
of uncommon things, to lose his sense of common things, 
his common sense? 
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THE BOY WITH A GRIEVANCE. 


[N.y.scHoor, No matter how well the school seems to 
JOURNAL. | “go” there is one boy at least who 
will return home with a grievance, and it is some- 
times better to consider his case than the ninety 
and nine that seem to be satisfied. “Beware of the 
man who praises you” is a Chinese proverb of the days of 
Confucius. There is good occasion for question when “all 
men speak well of you.” The best lessons are learned from 
our enemies. The British will know before this present 
conflict is over whether they are in a condition to do effec- 
tive fighting or not. The boy with a grievance is think- 
ing whether he cannot persuade his father to let him stay 
out of school and go into business. He feels slighted, or 
he doubts the good will of the teacher, or he doubts his 
own ability to learn, or he thinks it is his coat or boots 
that condemn him, or that some other boy whom he de- 
spises is preferred to him, or he thinks he is under suspi- 
cion, or he is tired of going over the same “old arithmetic” 
year after year—besides there are other reasons for his 
grievance he cannot put in words. 

Is it not well to know who have grievances? A very 
popular clergyman made it his business to know who were 
dissatisfied with his sermons and why; he said that he 


gained much good from them. A certain teacher opened 


a “complaint box,” asking every pupil to state on paper 
things he considered in need of reform; it was not much 
used but he received some good hints from it. 





A boy in a New York public school was accused by his 
teacher of breaking a pane of glass in a window. He de. 
nied the charge and explained that he was some distance 
from the place; but he saw that the teacher did not believe 
him. This cceurred almost fifty years ago, when there was 
much severity employed in the treatment of school boys, 
The attitude of the teacher was so threatening that the 
boy stayed away from school. A relative going to Califor. 
nia consented, at his earnest request, to take him West. 
After thirty years he returned and sought his old teacher 
whose first words were, “Horace, I found out that it was 
not you who broke the glass.” Until then Horace had kept 
his grievance, 

It is well as the hour for closing the session approaches 
to look around to see if any have grievances and if pos- 
sible to remove them. Many boys and girls leave the 
school to take up heavy burdens at home; the light, the 
joy, and companionship will disappear. Let him not carry 
a grievance against his teacher into his home; let him feel 
that everywhere the teacher is his friend. 





DISCIPLINE. 


[NEBRASKA Parents who have signally failed in securing 
TEACHER.|] obedience from their children often feel 
called upon to give advice to the teacher. They gravely 
offer the information that you cannot drive John. You may 
lead him or coax him, but you cannot drive him. (The 
idea that the teacher is a driver is probably a relic of the 
days when the chief equipment of the school was a good 
whip, and the highest qualification of the teacher was the 
ability to use it effectively.) At once there comes to the 
teacher’s mental vision a picture of such a parent’s method. 
It is, “Please, John! Come now, be a good boy; oh, do; I 
think you might,” and so on with all the inflections, circum- 
flexes and pleading accents of which the voice is capable. 
But John is used to this kind of moral suasion and takes 
it for what it is—weakness instead of kindness. The wise 
teacher thanks the parent for this insight into John’s char- 
acter, remarking what a good thing it is for patrons and 
teacher to have a perfect understanding. At the same time 
she wonders why it is that people who have utterly failed 
in controlling their children should be so anxious to have 
the teacher adopt the same method, and inwardly deter- 
mines to take a very different course. What the boy needs 
is firmness, strength, decision, and this the teacher supplies, 
using vigorous means if necessary. The child soon perceives 
the difference between weak coaxing on the one hand and 
strong leadership on the other, and not only adapts himself 
to the changed conditions, but admiring the strong will of 
one who is able to command obedience imbibes some of that 
character and begins to be self-controlling. Many a boy’s 
parents are so weak that he is practically an orphan; but 
coming under the tuition of a strong and self-reliant teach- 
er he first learns self-control, then self-guidance and finally 
to command others. This discipline is worth more than all 
the knowledge gained from books, but is most easily, and 
perhaps only, acquired along with knowledge. 





A beneficent person is like a fountain watering the earth 
and spreading fertility —Epicurus. 
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PROFESSOR OF BOOKS. 


[N. C. JOUR. A principal part of the work of the teachers 
OF ED. | in the elementary and secondary schools is 
to train the children in the use of good books; to help them 
form a taste for good reading and a knowledge of good, 
wholesome books. But to do this, the teachers must them- 
selves have had such training as will enable them to do 
this. The normal schools and the summer schools for teach- 
ers should make this a large part of their work. There 
should be in every such school what Carlyle calls a profes- 
sor of books. 





[N. C. JOUR. If the read, read, read habit, and the write, 
OF ED. ] write, write habit are not balanced up by 
some oral language training in the schools, conversation 
will soon become a lost art, and stammering and stuttering 
will be the fashionable mode of expression. 





[scH’1, MoD- No opportunity should be omitted for mold- 
ERATOR. | ing public sentiment educationally. Of course, 
teachers need to be inspired and kept growing, but there 
is more need now of putting the right spirit and correct 
educational notions into the people. The country school 


commissioner who is not working in this direction, is not 
awake to the situation. 





[WESTERN If nine-tenths of the books on psychology 
SCH’L JOUR.] were burned, would the loss to pedagogy be 
visible to the naked eye? 

Let district and city boards everywhere give teachers 
the Thanksgiving holidays, that they may have the oppor- 
tunity to attend the educational meetings. It will pay. 

Here is another school-room “Don’t,” as an addition to 
the long list we find in some of our exchanges: Don’t be 
publishing too many Don’ts. As a variation, publish a 
few Do’s. 

Do we not often in our discussions at educational meet- 
ings waste time, in the words of Augustine Birrell, 
“illustrating the obvious, explaining the evident, and ex 
patiating on the common-place?” 


SUPERINTENDENCE N. E. A. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will hold its next annual meeting 
in Chicago, February 27 to March 1. A large attendance 
is expected and a program of unusual excellence is prom- 
ised. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual convention of the Southern Educational 
Association will be held at Memphis, Tenn., December 27, 
28 and 29, 1899. 

Questions of great importance to the educational in- 
terests of the entire country, and more especially to the 
people of the South, will be discussed by educators and 
thinkers of national reputation. 

Among the distinguished gentlemen who will address 


the convention are Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Francis W. Parker, president Chi- 
cago Normal Institute; Dr. J. H. Raymond, president Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, general 
agent for Peabody Fund; Dr. A. S. Downing, president 
New York Training School; Hon. Henry A. Wise, superin- 
tendent public instruction, Baltimore; Dr. John L. Buchan- 
an, president University of Arkansas; Dr. James K. Powers, 
president University of Alabama; Hon. N. C. Dougherty, 
superintendent schools, Peoria, Ill.; Prof. Alex. Hogg, Tex- 
as; Dr.C.W.Dabney, president University of Tennessee; Dr. 
EK. H. Alderman, president University of North Carolina; 


“It scareth me to think I e’en spoke to such a wicked man.” (p. 45.) 


From “Young Puritans in King Philip’s War.” By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Little, Brown & Company.—See Library page. 


Hon. B. F. Johnson, Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. H. Kirkland, 
president Vanderbilt University; Dr. R. B. Fulton, president 
University of Mississippi; Hon. Warren Easton, superinten- 
dent public schools, New Orleans; Dr. J. H. Phillips, super- 
intendent public schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Pro. E. A. 
Branson, president State Normal College, Athens, Ga.; Prof, 
J. C. Jones, University of Missouri. 


Hotels and railroads give reduced rates, and everything 
points to a very large attendance. 
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the depth of 1% in., how much water (in gallons) would be 


























distance is saved by crossing the field instead of walking 
around from A to B? 

(d) If wood were piled along the east end of “Field A,” 
the pile being 4%4 feet high and 4 feet long, how many 
cords? (b) Value of same at $3.75 per cord? 

(e) Posts are set 8% feet apart for fencing “Field A.” 
Find number of posts required; (b) value at 18e each. 

(f) Planks are 8% feet long, 4 planks high. 
ber of planks required to fence “Field A.” 

(g) If the fence around “Field B” should be pickets save 
such part as joins “Field A,” 4 pickets to the foot, how 
many pickets will be required?. (a) Cost at $5.25 per hun- 
dred? (b) Four lines of wire are required for weaving 
pickets; how much wire should I purchase for fencing “B,”’ 
as stated in problem “g,” i. e., for the sides touching ‘Field 
NS 

(h) How many more acres in “A” than “B?” 

(i) Look at the diagram, study same, then see if you can 
tell me the distance from “K” to “L,” following the line 
given? 

(j) If the small corner of “Field B,” i. e., the corner 10 
by 6, is set out in young apple trees, a-tree for every 3 feet 
(linear measure), the distance between rows being 5% feet. 
or 3 rows to rod, how many trees does it contain, rows run- 
ning north and south? Value of trees at 1624c each? 

(k) If “Field A” yields 22% bu. of corn per acre, what 
is its value at 18 6-7c per bu.? 

(1) Find the distance from “M” to “N.”’ (b) If the land 
en right side of line m-n should be submerged in water to 













Find num- 
























PRACTICAL METHODS. | 3" ; 
nd, (m) If a railroad were to run across “Field A,” as shown he 
i a Ach el celintnon ——- by line A-B, what would be the cost to company putting 
MEASUREMENTS. it through if a mile of track work costs $25,000? 
oso (n) If five men combine and buy the fields A, B, C at 
BY F. S. DULANEY. $36 per acre, what must each pay? ‘ 
Notice. First study the diagram, know meaning of the (o) Ploughing 3 acres per day, how long will it take a 
problem before attempting to solve. Solve the following: 
(a) How many acres of land in “Field A,” the measure 
ments being given in diagram? (b) Find value of said land 
at $43.75 per acre. { 
(b) How far will a boy walk in miles, yards, feet and 
inches in walking around “Field A” thirteen times? (b) Esti 
mating that he walks at the rate of three miles an hour, 
what would be the time required to walk around it once? boy to plow “Field A” and how much would he earn at 84% 
(b) thirteen times? per day? 
(c) What is the distance from A to B? (b) How much 
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(p) The diameter of “Field C” is 65% rods. 
tance around it; (b) number of acres it contains. 

(q) Which will require the more fencing, ‘Field C” or a 
square field of the same area? Explain. 

(r) A horse is tied to a stake in center of “Field C’” by 
a rope ten feet long; over what fractional part of the field 
may he roam? Explain. 

(s) Find difference in acres—Field A and B; (b) B and C. 

This figure represents a park, the dimensions being 20 
rods by 80 rods. Estimate the number of brick, 4x8 in., 
required for a walk 3 feet wide around it, the brick to be 
laid flat, no deduction for cracks. 

(u) I now make of you boys (and girls, too) surveyors. 
Tell me the distance in chains around fields A, B, C. 

(w) How many yards of carpet will cover this floor: 


Find dis 





20 Rods. 











30 Rods. 

Suppose I call this a room 24x30, with ceiling nine feet 
high, deducting for 2 doors 3 by 7 feet, and 4 windows 3 by 
3 feet (% allowance), how many rolls of paper will be re- 
quired to paper it? (Rolls usual measurement.) Border cost 
12c per linear yard, paper 40c per roll. Find cost. Explain 
fully. 

(x) Let the floor dimensions in problem “w” be those of 
a cellar whose depth is 914 feet. Find cost of excavating at 
18¢e per cubie foot, 
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(y) A horse is tied to the outside corner of a rectangular 
puilding by a rope 17% feet long; over how much space can 


he graze? Explain. 


(z) Find contents of bucket as shown; (b) of tub. 
Pittsfield, Ill., November 22, 1899. 





THE DEWEY GUESSING TEA. 


BY PERCY V. RENCE. 


This exercise may be used to good advantage in the 
regular school work in the form of a spelling lesson. Copy 
the words composing the answers on the blackboard in 
irregular order. Copy the questions without the answers 
on the board also, and require the pupils to learn to spell 
the words and to copy the question placing the right answer 
after each question. 

It may also be used as a general exercise in the follow- 
ing manner. The teacher announces the questions orally, 
and tells the pupil all the questions are to be answered 
with words ending in ty, and no answer to be duplicated. 
The pupil guesses the answer, and writes it on a slip of 
paper with his name and the number of the question. 
These slips are collected and read after each question is 
read. 

The pupil who has the largest number of correct an- 
swers may be rewarded by an admiral’s flag, the pupil who 
ranks next may have a rear admiral’s flag. These flags 
may be made of narrow satin ribbon with stars painted on 
them and attached to stick pins. They may also be made 
of colored paper or even drawn on the blackboard with 
colored chalk and the winner’s name written underneath. 

1. With what tea did Dewey prepare for the battle of 

Manila Bay? 
Activity. 

What tea was the favorite of his officers and men? 
Unity. 

With what tea did he maneuvre to enter Manila Bay? 
Ingenuity. 

With what tea did he lead the way into battle? 
Subtility. 

What tea was the choice of American gunners? 
Agility. 

What tea demonstrated the effectiveness of their work? 
Destructibility. 

What tea prevailed at the finish of the conflict? 
Brevity. 

With what tea did the Spanish await Dewey? 
Timidity. 

Of what tea had they an over-abundance? 
Incapacity. 

What tea fell upon them? 


Calamity. 
From what tea did they flee? 
Captivity. 
What tea did Dewey offer them? 
Charity. 
What tea did Admiral Dieterich send to Dewey? 
Absurdity. 
What tea did Dewey respond with? 
Captivity. 
What tea was exchanged with the British Navy? 
Fraternity. 
What tea had Dewey continually? 
Adaptability. 
What tea did Dewey offer Aguinaldo? 
Civility. 
What tea did Dewey leave Manila for? 
Nativity. 
What tea was poured upon him upon his arrival home? 
Hospitality. 








FOOTBALL. 
From Amateur Photography. The Baker & Taylor Co. (See Library page.) 


20. Wha* rare brand of tea did Dewey bring home with 
him? 
Admiralty. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


In case of a tie for position. Though if desired, this can 
be added before. 
1. What tea is Dewey’s especial pride? 
Nationality. 
What special tea of insight does he possess? 
Sagacity. 
What tea of mannerism does he abound in? 
Modesty. 
What tea of habit did he surprise New Yorkers with? 
Punctuality. 
What tea has his unqualified endorsement? 
Christianity. —The Teachers’ World. 
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OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


1. Position, relative and absolute. 
Size, comparison with. 

a. Australia as a unit. 

b. Other continents. 

3. Coast line. 


a. Features—Hudson Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, Alaska, Lower 
California. 

b. Continental shelf. 

4. Surface. 

a. Position, extent, height, arrangement and char- 
acter of Primary and Secondary highlands, in- 
cluding plateaus and principal mountain ranges. 

b. Influence of highlands on the continental slopes; 
the position, volume and work of rivers; the char- 
acter of winds; the temperature of air; the occu- 
pations of people; and the irregularity and char- 
acter of coast line. 

c. Position, extent and structure of the lowlands. 
Coastal plains, uplands, lake plains, flood plains 
and deltas. 

d. Influence of the lowlands upon industries, drain- 
age and character of shore line. 

5. Drainage. 

a. Rivers—Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri, St. Law- 
rence, Colorado, Columbia, Yukon, Mackenzie. 

b. Relation of rivers to land forms, land waste, dis- 
tribution of soil, commercial intercourse and de- 
velopment of industries. 

ec. Lakes. 

a. Great Lakes, considering their effect upon the 
St. Lawrence and the climate of surrounding 
regions. 

b. Great Salt Lake, considering its relation to 

" the climate and the surrounding country. 
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6. Soil. 

a. Relation to the structure of the underlying rock 
and to the glacial accident. 

b. Effect of ploughing, cutting of trees and cultiva- 
tion. 

7. Climate. 

a. The temperature and rainfall as controlled by 
position, surface, winds, indentations of coast and 
ocean currents. 

b. Influence of climate and soil upon the fertility of 
region. 

8. Productions. 

a. Distribution of the characteristic plants, animals 
and minerals as determined by the nature of the 
surface soil and climate. 

b. Division of labor resulting from this distribution 
and the consequent necessity for intercourse be- 
tween the different sections. 

ec. Special consideration of some of the staple prod- 
ucts and typical industries—cotton for the South- 
ern States, or mining for the Middle Atlantic, ete. 

9. Commerce. 


















































































































































a. Natural conditions promoting commercial inter- 
course. 
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a‘. Absence of surface barriers. 
b‘. Great river systems. 
Extensive coast line and good harbors. 

ad‘. Simplicity of structure, making it possible to 

connect the different river routes by canals and 

the commercial centers by railroads. 
b. Commodities—Natural, Manufactured. 
c. Commercial routes. 

a‘. Cities—New York, Boston, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Baltimore, Buffalo, Phil- 
adelphia, Montreal, Washington, Quebec. 

b‘. Influence of surrounding physical conditions 
upon the location, growth, commercial import- 
ance, exports and imports of each city. 

10. Influence of the geographic conditions upon the set- 
tlement and development of the continent. 

11. Political divisions. 

12. People—Race, Nationality, Education, Religion, 
Government, General Civilization. 

—Journal of School Geography. 

WORDS OF INTERESTING DERIVATION COMING 
FROM THE LATIN.—Companion is from “con,” with, and 
“panis,” bread. He is therefore one who shares your bread. 
Umbrella is from ‘‘tumbra,” a shade; ounce and inch, from 
“incia,” a twelfth part; vague, from “vagor,’ I wander— 
wandering in thought. The word terrier is from “terra,” 
the earth, so named from the fact that the terrier goes 
into the ground for animals that burrow. Contagion is 
from “tangs,” I touch; study, from “studium,” zeal; vic- 
tuals, from ‘‘vivo,” I live; stable is the standing place from 
’ I stand; vain, from “vanus,”’ empty;”’ vehicle and 
convey, from “veho,” I carry; develops, from ‘“‘velum,” a 
covering, and “de,” off; ventilate, from ‘“ventus,’ wind; 
virago, from “vir,” a man; vile, from’ “‘vilis,” cheap; vicissi- 
tude, from ‘“‘vicis,” change; and envy, from “in,” against, 
and “vides,” I see. Perhaps the most interesting of all is 
trivial. Trench says of it, “Trivial is a word borrowed 
from the life. Mark three or four persons standing idly at 
the point where one street bisects at right angles another, 
and discussing there the worthless gossip, the idle nothings, 
of the day; there you have the living explanation of the 
words trivial, trilialties, such as no explanation which did 
not thus root itself in the etymology would ever give you, 
or enable you to give others. For then you have the “tres,” 
three, the “vial’’ ways the trivium, and trivialities properly 
mean such talk as is holden by those idle loiterers that 
gather at these meeting of three roads. 


“sto,’ 





O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. —Brooks. 





When all is summed up a man never speaks of himself 
without loss; his accusations of himself are always be- 
lieved, his praises never.—Montaigne. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Everybody knows that Christmas Day falls on the 25th 
of December. Of course! So it does—now. But it did not 
always do so. In the early centuries of Christianity the 
feast was kept up at various dates in the months of Janu- 
ary, April and May. Tor more than three hundred years, 
January 6 was Christmas day in the Eastern Church. The 
Abyssinians call June 21 Christmas day; while among the 
Armenians Christmas day has always been January 18, 
and so it is now; but since the middle of the fifth century 
Christians of both the Occident.and Orient have generally 
agreed to celebrate the 25th of December. 





THE KING OF LOVE. 


’Twas the grandest event in the records of time 
When the Savior of men made His advent sublime, 
When the Giver of Life an infant became, 

Was laid in a manger, and Jesus his name. 


The stars, looking down from their vigils on high, 
Beheld a sad world in wickedness lie; 

All heedless of shame, unmindful of fear, 

Its millions knew not that the Lord was so near. 


Let anthems of praise to the heavens ascend; 
Let dwellers on earth with rapture attend, 
While the heavenly hosts their praises prolong, 
And swell in loud chorus the raptures of song. 


The Star of the Morning has risen at length; 
The bright Sun of Righteousness shineth in strength; 
The light of the world will never grow dim, 
For God is the light—give the glory to Him. 


AN EVENING AT HOME. 


From Amateur Photography. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


A CHRISTMAS PROBLEM. 


Suppose the reindeer that Santa Claus drives, 
Should get fvightened and run far sway, 

And no one could ever find them again, 
Wuat then would the children say? 


Then Santa Claus couldn’t come any more, 
For he never could find his way 
And walk so far in one short night, 
Unless each day was a Christmas day. 
—The Intelligence. 


(See Library Page). 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


ELLA M. POWERS. 


This short dialogue may be given by two pupils, a boy 
and a girl. The girl should have an old doll in her arms, 
the boy should carry an old drum, with the head broken. 
tirl— 

This doll, Kris Kringle brought last year, 
Gone is one eye, her hair, her ear; 

And now some new ones he must bring, 
The kind that walk and talk and sing. 
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Here is a drum I had last year, 

You see it sounds now very queer; 

[ left it out once in the rain, 

I’ve begged for other new drums in vain 


Girl (seating herself at a table)— 
Let’s write a letter to Santa Claus, 
Telling him what to bring, because 
It must be hard to bring, you see, 
The very things we want; Dear me! 


(Girl, reaching for paper, ink and pen, writes. Presently 
she reads:) 
“T’ll have a hundred wax dolls when you come, 
And please bring a nice, rich sounding drum; 
Bring hundreds of books and games, a store, 
And a thousand candies and lots more.” 
The letter is done and now we'll away 
And mail it to him right off to-day. 


Boy— 
I guess he'll think ’tis very shocking, 
To expect so much in one small stocking. 
—The Intelligence. 





THE CHRISTMAS WELCOME. 


Tune, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 


When the summer time is passed and the harvest housed 
at last, 
And the woods are standing bare and brown and sere, 
When the frost is sharp at night, and the days are short 
and bright, 
Comes the gladdest, merriest time of all the year. 


Chorus— 
Shout, boys, shout the hearty welcome! 
Greet old Christmas with a roar! 
He has met us with good cheer for this many a merry 
year, 
And we hope he’ll meet us all for many more. 


Then away with every cloud that our pleasure might en 
shroud, 
And away with every word and look unkind; 
Let our quarrels all be healed and old friendships closer 
sealed, 
And our lives with sweeter, purer ties entwined. 


Since we know the blessed power of this happy Christmas 
hour, 
We will keep its holy spell upon our heart, 
That each evil thing within that would tempt us into sin, 
May forever from our peaceful souls depart. 
; —From Song Knapsack. 





There is no dearth of charity in the world in giving; but 
there is comparatively little exercised in thinking and speak- 
ing.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


Over the hills of Bethlehem 
The night had closed around, 

And while the shepherds watched their flocks, 
They heard a wondrous sound- 

A wondrous sound by angels made, 
Who, robed in white array, 

Sang, “Peace on earth, to men good will,” 
On God’s first Christmas day. 


Fearing at first, these lowly men 
Beheld the heavenly sight, 
For all about the angel throng 
Was shed a holy light; 
But soon their hearts with joy were stirred; 
They sped with haste away 
To find the Savior, who was born 
In Bethlehem that day. 


Not to the high and proudly born 
Did God his message show; 

The gospel first with comfort came 
To humble men and low. 

And as they gazed upon the child 
Their worship did not cease, 

For there, they knew, was God in man, 
Come down to earth with “peace.” 





GREETING. 


A happy Christmas to you! 
For the Light of Life is born, 
And His coming is the sunshine 
Of the dark and wintry morn. 
The grandest Orient glow must pale, 
The loveliest western gleam must fail, 
But His great light, 
So full, so bright, 
Ariseth for thy heart to-day, 
His shadow-conquering beams shall never pass away. 


A happy Christmas to you! 
For the Prince of Peace is come 
And His reign is full of blessings, 
Their very crown and sum. 
No earthly calm can ever last, 
‘Tis but the lull before the blast; 
But His great peace 
Shall still increase 
In mighty, all-rejoicing sway; 
His kingdom in thy heart can never pass away. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


‘They tell a lovely story, in lands beyond the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on His mother’s knee, 

Before the Prophet princes came, bringing gifts in hand, 

The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not understand! 

The gentle, patient donkey, and the ox that trod the corn, 

Knelt down beside the manger, and knew that Christ was 
born, 





is 
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And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship, and see the Christmas 
light! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures needing care; 

They give them Christmas greeting and dainty Christmas 
fare; 

The cat and dog sup gaily, and a sheaf of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on Christmas 
morn. —Mary Field Williams. 





BANNER BEARERS. 


(Exercise for twelve children. Seven first take their 
places on the platform, each bearing an American flag. Sing 
first verse of “Star Spangled Banner.’’) All recite: 

We bear a flag, our Country’s flag, 
The red and white and blue; 

And to this flag, our Country’s flag, 
Let every heart be true. 


1 The rose of dawn is in each crimson bar, 
The ray of hope in every silver star, 
Of Purity, the snowy stripes will tell; 
The blue assures us all is well 
While we are looking up to heaven above, 
And trusting in the God of might and love. 


2 Let me also give the meaning of our colors three: 
Blue for the truth, and red for courage, and white for 
purity. 


3 Thirteen stripes, to each a State, 
First to make our Union great. 


4 A star for every added one: 
Grandest nation under the sun. 


5 Who bears this flag must upright be and true; 
Else he’s not fit to carry the red and white and blue. 


6 Thank God for this our banner; 
Our armies, strong and brave; 
Our navy, ever ready 
Our native land to save. 


7 Thank God, our banner shelters 
The church, the home, the school; 
It flutters o’er a country 
In which the right shall rule. 
(Sing last verse of “Star Spangled Banner.”’) 
(our children appear bearing white flags.) 
8 Thanks for this other banner; 
A flag of peace, you say; 
Yes, and another meaning 
Its snowy folds display. 


9 Uplift the Temperance Banner 

Beside the stripes and stars; 
It, too, will lead to freedom 
And burst the prison bars. 


10-11 But who that’s to liquor a poor, helpless slave 
Can honor the flag that ever shall wave 


“O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 








(Another child appears bearing a banner, on which is in- 
scribed a cross surmounted by a crown, and a star in the 
field corner.) 


Thanks for Emmanuel’s banner, 
It bears a single star, 
The Jewel of the Orient 
That rose in skies afar; 
It bears a cross, the symbol 
Of God’s redeeming love; 
It bears a crown immortal, 
The victor’s crown above. 


(Children with American flags wave them and recite:) 
Wave, wave the flag of freedom! 
Uplift our starry flag 
On every smiling hilltop, 
On every towering crag. 





‘WITH THIS BELT I CLEAR AWAY THE WEEDS FROM THE PATH.’’ 
From Young Puritans in King Philip’s War, by Mary P. Wells Smith. Publish- 


ed by Little, Brown & Co. 


Ah, how skillful grows the hand, 
That obeyeth Love’s command, 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain 
And he who follows Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest. —Longfellow. 
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THE HEART OF A _ BOY. A 
SCHOOLBOY’S JOURNAL. By Ed- 
mondo de Amicis. Translated from 
the 224th Italian edition by Prof. G. 
Mantellini. Edition de Luxe. 290 
pp. 8%x64%. Price $1.25. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 

This handsome edition of Edmondo 
de Amicis’ masterpiece will delight 
the heart of many a boy. Alternately 
pathetic and humorous, and always 
charming, the author in this story of 
a boy, his home, his companions, and 
his school teacher, inculcates many 
lessons of filial duty, patriotism, un- 
selfishness, obedience, charity. He truly 
shows us in how many ways we can 
reach the heart of a boy, and how to 
develop in him manhood, courage, and 
a chivalrous devotion to the right. 
Among other attractions are a large 
number of the finest illustrations by 
famous Italian artists, many of them 
full-page halftone engravings. The 
book would be an acceptable Christ- 
mas gift, and it would be a welcome 
addition in the library. 


- 





THE SILVER SERIES OF LAN 
GUAGE BOOKS. By Albert LeRoy 
Bartlett, A. M. First Steps in En- 
glish. For Third and Fourth Grades. 
176 pp. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Cloth. Introductory price, 38 cents. 
The Essentials of Language and 
Grammar. 318 pp. Cloth. Intro- 
ductory price, 62 cents. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, Publishers, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The Silver Series of Language Books 
makes a delightful study out of what 
is usually one of the dryest and most 
difficult branches taught in the school- 
room. It does this through the sim- 
plicity and skill with Which the rudi- 
mentary principles are presented in 
the elementary book, and the exquisite 
taste which has guided the selection 
of apt and beautiful illustrative exer- 
cises; and through the directness and 
thoroughness of method shown in the 
higher book, by means of which pupils 
not only master the rules of gramma- 
tical construction, but also grow so 
familiar with correct and elegant lan- 
guage that the use of good English be- 
comes habitual. 

















day for catalogue and full information. 
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TO INGREASE YOUR 


National Correspondence Normal College 


Sa school that educates everyone at their own 
homes by modern methods at small cost and with- 
out devoting their entire time to the acquiring of 


tious of both sexes who are employed or who for 
other reasons cannot conveniently leave home. 
Select your own course of studies. Take one or 
all that interest you: Normal, College of Arts, Business, Grad- 
uate School, Shorthand, Classical, Scientific, Kindergarten 
Modern Languages. Sixth year; 6000 students; 200 courses. 
Courses lead to degrees, B. A., B. S., A. M., Ph, D., etc. Tuition very reasonable. Write to- 
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In their minutest details both books 
bear the marks of earnest, continuous 
thought, wise method, and careful ad- 
aptation to a higher purpose than the 
ordinary grammar or language series. 
The simplest lessons teach something 
beyond technicalities; they are alive 
with thought; they arouse the chil- 
dren’s powers of observation; they ap- 
peal to their sense of right and honor; 
and they develop that fine courtesy 
which comes from true kindness of 
heart. 

Mechanically, both books are models 
of their kind. The clear, open page, 
the judiciously selected type, help to 
bring out the value of the text. First 
Steps in English is beautifully illus- 
trated with exquisite color pictures 
and reproductions of famous paintings 
and of original drawings. The cover 
designs of both volumes are novel and 
artistic. 





POETICAL WORKS OF ARTHUR 
HUGH CLOUGH. One vol., 12mo, 
xl396 pp. Astor Edition, 60 cents; 
Gladstone edition, 75 cents: Gilt Edge 
edition, $1; Library edition, $1. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
3oston. 

The author of “Say Not the Strug- 
gle Nought Availeth,” and of that 
tenderest and wholesomest of semi- 
epics, “The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vud- 
lich,” is certain of an audience among 
all cultivated souls, and of immortal 
ity even if he had written nothing be- 
sides. The present edition, which is 


beautifully printed from new plates, 
contains the whole body of Clough’s 
works. It is introduced by an excel- 
lent memoir written by one who loved 
and appreciated the lofty-souled poet. 
The edition is in every way admir- 
able. 


“A YEAR’S PRAYER-MEETING 
TALKS”—By Louis Albert Banks, 
D. D. 12mo, Cloth, 297 pp. Price 
$1.00. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The prayer-meeting service is one of 
the most important institutions for ex: 
tending church influence. Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks, the distinguished pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been unusually 
favored in this department of his 
work. His evening meetings have at- 
tracted large congregations, and many 
new members have been added to the 
church. Dr. Banks’ prayer-meeting 
services have been so noteworthy thai 
ministers of various denominations 
have urged him to publish the series 
of talks which accomplished so much 
good in the Cleveland church. It is 
in response to these requests that the 
present volume has been prepared. 
This book contains fifty-two short 
talks for prayer-meetings —- one for 
each week in the year. The book is 
rich in suggestions and illustrations 
whcih can hardly fail to be of practical 
service to preachers and church work- 
ers of all denominations. Such talks 
as these are calculated to attract large 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


IN 1900. 


Novelty in Literary and Art Features 
PRINTING IN COLOR. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With Cole’s Engravings and Castaigne’s Drawings. 








A New and Superbly Illustrated 
Life of Cromwell, 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


HE conductors of 7he Century take especial 

pleasure in announcing this as the leading 

historical serial of the magazine in 1900. Noman 

is more competent than John Morley, who was 

selected by Mr. Gladstone’s family to write the 

biography of Gladstone, to treat Cromwell in the 
spirit of the end of the ninteenth century. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


will be remarkable. Besides original drawings, 
there will be valuable unpublished portraits lent 
by Her Majesty the Queen, and by the owners of 
the greatest Cromwell collections. Other feat- 
ures include: 

ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON’S 


“Biography ofa Grizzly,” delightfully illustrated 
by the artist-author—the longest and most im- 
portant literary work of the author of ‘Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known.” 

PARIS, ILLUSTRATED BY CASTAIGNE. 
A series of papers for the Exposition year, by 
Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street,” 
splendidly illustrated with more than sixty pic- 
tures by the famous artist Castaigne, including 
views of the Paris Exposition. 

LONDON, ILLUSTATED BY PHIL. MAY. 


A series of papers on the East End of London 
by Sir Walter od. with pictures by Phil. May and 
Joseph Pennell, 

SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 
The record of a voyage of 46,000 miles undertaken 
single-handed and alone in a 40-foot boat. A 
most delightful biography of the sea. 

THE AUTHOR OF “HUGH WYNNE,”’ 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, will furnish a short serial 
of remarkable psychological interest, ‘The 
Autobiography of a Quack,’’ and there will be 
short stories by all the leading writers. 

A CHAPTER FROM MARK TWAIN’S 
ABANDONED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 


Familiar accounts of Tennyson, Browning; Lowell, 
Emerson, Bryant, Whittier and Holmes. 


IMPORTANT PAPERS. 
By Governor Theodore Roosevelt, President Eliot 
of Harvard University, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Woodrow Wilson, John Burroughs, and others. 
AMERICAN SECKET HISTORY 
A series of papers of commanding interesv. 
THE ART WORK OF THE CENTURY. 


It is everywhere conceded that THE CENTURY 
has led the world in art. Timothy Cole’s unique 
and beautiful wood blocks will continue to be a 
feature, with the work of many other engravers 
who have made the American school famous. 
The fine half-tone plates—re-engraved by wood- 
engravers—for which the magazine is distin- 
guished,will appear with new methods of print- 
ing and illustrating. 


Begin new subscription with November. Price, 


$4.00a year. Subscribe through dealers or remit 
to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, NEW YORK. 


congregations and to make the meet- 
ing helpful to all who attend. The 
subjects are treated in original and 
striking ways, but never in a sensa- 
tional or unwholesome manner. Anec- 
dotes, stories, bright similes and poeti- 
cal quotations enliven the talks. Their 
style is winning, and they are never 
too long to hold the interest of the 
hearers.. 





“PICTURE PUZZLES, OR HOW TO 
READ THE BIBLE BY SYM- 
BOLS’”—Price $1.50; J. L. Nichols 
& Co., Naperville, Lllinois. 

This book is especially adapted to 
the wants of the young. We live in 
an age of pictures, and this volume 
will meet the popular demand. Al- 
most every bird, plant, and animal, 
besides innumerable other objects 
spoken of in the Scriptures, are beau- 
tifully represented. It is in a sense 
both a Bible Dictionary and a Com- 
mentary. From five to ten pictures 
appear on nearly every page. The 
eye aids the mind in reading. No 
better or more suitable present could 
be made to a young person during the 
holidays than a copy of “Picture Puz- 
ales.” The book is beautifully print- 
ed and bound in best silk cloth, with 
emblematic design in three colors on 





cover. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
W. I. Lincoln Adams. Illustrated, 


with many half-tones and line en- 

gravings. 135 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

This work will be hailed with de- 
light by that large and growing class 
of amateur photographers. It con- 
tains chapters on apparatus, work in 
the field, flash-light photography and, 
in fact, all the various phases of the 
photographer’s art. The work is 
very beautifully illustrated with 15 
full-page half-tone engravings, be- 
sides many smaller pictures. It also 
contains some very valuable tables, 
especially useful to the photographer. 
It is beautifully printed, very lhand- 
somely bound, altogether an excellent 
work. By permission of the publish- 
ers, We are. enabled to use two of the 
illustrations from this book in this is- 
sue. 





ATTRACTING TRAVEL. 


The Illinois Central’s new fast train 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, leav- 
ing Union station at 1:10 p. m. daily, 
is attracting a great deal of tourist 
travel to the South. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 

















Much has been said of the sturdy, 
frugal Dutch farmers of the Transvaal, 
but little is known of their sweet- 
hearts, wives and daughters, who have 
contributed so largely to the prosperi- 
ty of the South African Republic. Con- 
sequently, an article on “The Boer 
Girl of South Africa,” by the author 
of “Oom Paul’s People,” to appear in 
the January Ladies’ Home Journal, 
will be interesting. 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease ,and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts direct- 
ly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack med- 
icine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, 
and is «. regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results 
> curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
ree. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Tol 


edo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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A MANUAL OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
METHODS. By Rev. Addison Pin- 
neo Foster. American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 75 
cents. 

Dr. Foster, out of a wide experience 


as a pastor, superintendent and as 
district secretary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, has written a vol- 
ume that is of incalculable value to the 
Sunday-school worker. He has fur- 
nished in compact form a comprehen- 
sive treatment of Sunday-school prin- 
ciples and methods. It is short and 
practical, bright and sensible, compre- 
hensive and inspiring. He first treats 
in an interesting way of the superin- 
tendent and the work of the school, 
and then discusses the duties of the 
teacher and the work of the class. The 
work of the pastor in the school is 
ulso portrayed. Indeed, every phase 
ot Sunday-school work is treated. Es- 
pecially are the chapters on teaching 
helpful, and no worker in the Sunday- 
school should be without the book. 





The Christmas Number of Scribner’s 
this year contains several striking nov- 
elties in illustration. The methods are 
not only new, but the results are in 
every way artistic. Walter Apple 
ton Clark’s pictures, which accompany 
Harrison Morris’ Ballad of Three 
Kings, are as rich in color as an old 
stained-glass window. The original 
pictures have been reproduced with ab- 
solute fidelity, so that there are none 
of the violent contrasts of color so of- 
ten seen when a painting is reproduced 
by modern processes of printing. 





“RAPHAEL”—A Collection of Fif- 
teen Pictures and a Portrait of the 
Painter, with Introduction and lu- 
terpretation. Estelle M. MHaurll. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
Chicago. 


This is Number I. of the Riverside 
Art Series, which will be published 
quarterly from September to June. 
The size, paper, print and binding are 
uniform with the Longfellow, Holmes 
and Whittier Leaflets issued by the 
same house. The present volume con- 
tains 94 pages. The price in paper is 
30 cents, in cloth 40 cents, the sub- 
scription price for the four numbers 
bound in paper is $1.00. 

The teachers who believe the schools 
should undertake the esthetic educa- 
tion of the child as well as its intellec- 
tual and moral education will receive 
this series with pleasure. The large 








A 600.00 PRIZE BOOK 


The New Citizenship. Christian Character in its 
Biblical Ideals, Sources and Relations. By 
SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN. 12mo, 306 pp., 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


“ The subject of this study is the forming and main- 
taining of character upon the principles of the Bible. 
: The book is full of earnest thought, and it places 
before the citizen only earnest purpose and a Christian 
life. It is well written; the sentences are short and 
crisp, and we would say there is not a dry page in it.”’— - 
Christian Observer. , ll 

‘“* The book is sound, sane and admirable from begin- he 
ning to end.”—7he Jndependent. 


























GLADYS LINDSAY. By Mrs. S. K. REEVES. 
Author of ‘Donald Patterson’s Daughter,” 
“Young Eagle,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 313 
pages. Two half-tone illustrations from 
drawings by Rahn. $1.00 net. Postpaid, 
$1.10. 















The text, ‘“‘Whensoever ye will, ye may do them | DYS 
good,” is the key to much that Gladys does for others. ( ' 
Her quiet, consistent life has a remarkable influence, | LINDSAY 


and finally wins even the members of her own family to 
a better and truer knowledge of the Christian’s life, and 
to relinquish many of the fleeting pleasures of “‘society”’ 
for the more enduring pleasure of using the wealth and 
gifts with which God has endowed them in bringing 
gladness into less favored lives. 














ARS+58 ht 


STUDENT’S EDITION. 


Schaff’s Dictionary of the Bible. EpITep By 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., LL. D. 12mo. 
Cloth bound. Flexible sewing. 958 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net; by mail, postpaid, $1.50. 














This Dictionary of the Bible includes Biography, 
Natural History, Geography, Topography, Arche- 
ology and Literature. It has 12 maps and over 400 
illustrations, tables of Jewish weights and meas- 
ures, and Bible references on every subject. 

It is the dest Dictionary, and, in this edition, the 
lowest price. 





























—— 


oN A Manual of Sunday-School Methods. By ADDI- 











2c AMANUALOF x] SON PINNEO FosTeR, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL METHODS § | 344 pp. Postpaid, 85 cents. 
ici aii ie It has been the aim of the author to furnish in com- 
TK | pact form a comprehensive treatment of Sunday-school 


| principles and methods. The Sunday-school has be- 
come essential in our modern church life and has devel- 
i oped great complexity, both in organization and meth- 


i od. New ideas in regard to education in general have 
ii) | had their effect on the Sunday-school, and every topic 
i} that pertains to a perfect organization is treated ac- 
ill cordingly. A complete Index and Bibliography are 


| features of the book, which is arranged in Parts, Chap- 
ters and Sections, making quick reference easy—a valu- 
able help to busy Sunday-school workers. 








Perrin & Smith, Pubs., St. Louis. 
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sales of the Perry pictures and others 
of the kind show the increasing inter- 
est felt in this subject. 
will help to systematize and render in- 
telligent and permanent a movement 
which without such aid would 
probably die because of unsatisfactory 
results. This first number contains 
fifteen of Raphael’s best and simplest 
pictures, those in which the story ele- 
ment is prominent. Among 
these are the Sistine Madonna, Abra- 
ham and the Three Angels, and the 
Transfiguration. The remaining num- 
bers of the series for this year will 
be devoted to Rembrandt, Michael 
Angelo and Millet. 


These books 


some 


most 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN KING 
PHILII’S WAR. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith; Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
There are and 

there is nothing so interests the boys 


stories stories, but 
and girls of these days as to read of 
the actual happenings of the early set- 
tlers in their struggles with the red 
men of the forest. King Philip’s war 
was the most exciting period of al] the 
Colonial days. The of trial, 
privation and bravery of the young 
Puritans in this war with the Indians 
is told in a very interesting manner, 
and it will not only interest the young 
people of to-day, but it will give them 
much and in- 
struction. The book is handsome and 
durably bound and beautifully illus- 
trated. See the illustrations on anoth- 
er page of this journal. 


stories 


historical information 


Among the many and 
timely articles in the December Forum 
are “A British View of the Transvaal 
Question,” by J. Castell Hopkins; “The 
Status of Puerto Rico,” by Judge H. 
G, Curtis of the Insular Commission; 
“The Trust Problem—Its Real Nature,” 
by Prof. E. W. Bemis; “Recent De- 
Velopments in the South,’ by Leonora 
Beck Ellis; “The Fundamentals of Fic- 
tion,” by Prof. Richard Burton of the 
University of Minnesota; “Africa: Pres- 
ent and Future,” by O. P. Austin, Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics; and 
“Zangwill’s Play, ‘The Children of the 
Ghetto,’ ’’ by a Cahan. 


interesting 





The December Atlantic might in 
some senses almost be called a Chica- 
go number, for three of the most strik- 
ing and salient articles are by Chicago 


authors. Harriet Monroe’s ‘The 
Grand Canon of the Colorado” is a 
brilliant and effective sketch of nature 
and natural scenery; Mrs. Ella W. 
Peattie’s lively “The Artistic Side of 
Chicago,” pictures the aesthetic, artis- 
tic, educational and literary features 
of the great city, while the short story 
“The Detectives,’ by Will Payne, is a 
capital example of the power of Chi- 
cago writers in romantic fiction. Chi- 
cago has reason to be proud of her 
contributions to this number of the 
representative magazine of America. 

ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ CON- 

VENTION. 


The convention will open Tuesday 
evening, December 26, with the annual 
message of the president, A. G. Lane, 
district superintendent of schools of 
Chicago. This will be followed by ad- 
dresses of welcome probably by both 
Governor Tanner and State Superin- 
tendent Alfred Bayliss. The address 
of the evening will be by C. M. Jordan, 
superintendent of schools of Minneapo- 
lis, on “The Mission of the Common 
School.” On Wednesday evening, at 
the general sessions, there will be an 
address by William H.Maxwell, suner- 
intendent of the schools of Greater 
New York, whose work is being watch- 
ed by every educator in the country. 
On the same evening Superintendent 
E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, Ill, will 
give some reminiscences of his connec- 
tion with the educational work of the 
State. The day meetings on Wednes- 
day will be devoted to the general sub- 
jects of rural schools, and papers will 
be read by W. T. Rocheleau, of Chi- 
cago; James E. Kirk, of Carbondale; 
R. G. Young, of Rock Island, and Miss 
Cora Hamilton, of Pontiac. On Thurs- 
day morning Mrs. I. 8S. Blackwelder, of 
Chicago, will review the educational 
work being done by women’s clubs 
throughout the State. In the evening 
the work of the high schools wil! be 
discussed. Henry Wade _ Rogers is 
chairman of the committee, and he has 
secured E. Benjamin Andrews to make 
an address on “The Value to the Teach- 
er of a Knowledge of History.’’ Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, of the Chicago kin- 
dergarten «college, will also make an 
address, some time during the conven- 
tion, on “The Relation of Physical Ex- 
pression to Educational Development.” 











# 
From One Position 


to Another 


From a poor salary to a good one, without 
loss of time. This is the story of hundreds 
who have adopted the new system of educa- 
tion. We will qualify you for a more lucrative 
occupation. The work is done at your leisure 
right where you are. Instead of waiting years, 


y it is but 
Wi 


One Step to 
=. Success 


Hundreds of our stu- 
dents have advanced 
directly from the shop 
to positions as Mechan- 
feal or Architectural 
Draughtsmen, Elee- 
trical and Steam En- 
gineers, Architects, 

Sarveyors and Chem- 

ists, as Correspond- 

ents, Stenographers 
and Bookkeepers. 

We guarantee togive 
you a thorough techni- 
cal education by mail. 
We can refer to a 
student in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Write and state what 
profession you wish to 
r. 


























The 
International 
Correspondence 

Schoola, 
Box 1261, 
Seranton, Penna, 








one, without less 
of time, 

















The Chicago and Alton Railroad is 
ever on the lookout for comfort and 
convenience to the traveling public. 
Under the new regime millions of dol- 
lars are to be expended in roadbed and 
rolling stock, and the outlay of $250.- 
000 for two solid vestibuled trains to 
run in the daylight hours between the 
two largest cities on the system was a 
stroke of policy that cannot fail to pop- 
ularize the Alton line and yield sub- 
stantial returns for the passenger de- 
partment. At the invitation of Vice- 
President and General Manager Chap- 
pell a large number of representative 
business men assembled lately at the 
Union station between noon and 1 
o’clock for an inspection of the new 
train and a trial trip up the road. <A 
run was made to Alton and return, 
and an elegant banquet was served en 
route. Every one enjoyed the trip 
very much. The new equipment con- 
sists of a standard Chicago and Alton 
passenger locomotive; United States 
postal car, 66 feet in length; combina- 
tion passenger and baggage car, com- 
bination parlor chair car and coach. 
Chicago and Alton parlor chair car: 
cafe and buffet smoking car and Pull- 
man parlor observation car, each of 
which is 72 feet 6 inches in length. It 
is beyond doubt that there has never 
been built a train which has received 
as much attention as to constructive 
details as has the Alton Limited, and 
the traveling public are sure to appre- 
ciate all these efforts that are made 
for their comfort and convenience. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls, 


ents, or for the school library. 


—_ 


to 


eo mnNsa fF +» & 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


. A Hole in the Wall. 
. A Little Knight of 


. Children’s Hour. 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Including Louisa M. Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Helen Hunt Jackson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Julian H. Ewing, Laura E. Richards, A. G. Plymton, etc. 

These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, with gold and ink 
stamp on the side. These books are clean, interesting and elevating; just the thing for pres- 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


~"tSent Postpaid for 60 cents each. 


POSTAGE, 10 


. Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 


Chandler Moulton. 

By Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

Labor. By 
Susan Coolidge. 

By Mary W. 
Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


. Cottage Neighbors. By Nora Per 
r 


y. 
. Curly Locks. By Susan Coolidge. 
. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 


liana H. Ewing. 


. Four of Them. By Louise Chand 


ler Moulton. 


THE 


By G. A. HENTYy, the great 


. Among Malay Pirates. A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of 


Fontenoy and Culloden. 

Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

Bravest of the Brave, The. 

Peterborough in Spain. 

By England's Aid; or, The Free- 
ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 

By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

By Right of Conquest; or, 
Cortez in Mexico. 

By Sheer Pluck. A Tale of the 
Ashanti War. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 


With 


with 


Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 
Cornet of Horse, The. A Tale of 


Marlborough’s Wars. 
Dragon and the Raven; 
Days of King Alfred. 
Facing Death. A Tale of the 

Coal Mines. 
Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of 
Bush Life in Australia. 


or, The 


10. Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
B.. Richards. 

11. Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 

12. Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 

13. Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Dw- 
ing. 


14. Little Olive the Heiress. By A. 
G. Plympton. 
15. Man Without a Country. By Ed- 


ward Everett Hale. 
16. Marjorie’s Three Gifts. 
M. Alcott. 
17. May Flowers. 
cott. 


By Louisa 


By Louisa M. Al- 


18, 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Miss Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” “Laddie,” ete, 
Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear, 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A 
G. Plympton. 

Story of a Short Life. By Juliana 
H. Ewing. 

Sundown Songs. By Laura &£. 
Richards. 

That Little Smith Girl. By Nora 
Perry. 

Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 


mas Story. 
Hyde. 


By Mary Caroline 


. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea, By 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 


HENTY BOOKS. 


story writer for boys. 


39. For Name and Fame; or, Through 


Afghan Passes. 
40. For the Temple. A Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. 


tl. Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 
of the Civil War. 
12. In Freedom’s Cause. A Story of 


Wallace and Bruce. 
13. In imes of Peril. A Tale of India. 
44. In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 
45. Jack Archer. A Tale of the 
Crimea, 
46. Lion of the North, The. A Tale 
of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 


47. Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 

48. Maori and Settler. A Story of the 
New Zealand War. 

49. One of the 28th. A Tale of Water- 


loo. 
Orange and Green. A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 
51. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 
Settlers. 


50. 


52. 


56. 
57. 


61. 


64. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


. Through the Fray. 


. True to the Old Flag. 


. With Lee in Virginia. 
59. 


. Young Buglers, 


. Young Colonists, The. 


63. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


St. George for England. A Tale of 
Cressy and Poitiers. 


. Sturdy and Strong; or, How George 


Andrews Made His Way. 

A Story of the 

Luddite Riots. 

A Tale of 
the American War of Independ- 
dence.. 

Under Drake’s Flag. 
the Spanish Main. 
With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 

ning of an Empire. 


A Tale of 


A Story of 
the American Civil War. 

With Wolfe in Canada; 
Winning of a Continent. 

The. A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 

Young Carthagenian, The. A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 

Young Franc-Tireurs, The. Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Young Midshipman, The. A Story 

of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


or, the 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE IDEAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


THE HOLMAN Self - Pronouncing = 
(Ba ‘Teachers ible 











FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The Large-Type Edition at Lowest Possible Price 
WITH AND WITHOUT THUMB INDEX. 


Printed on Fine White Paper and Bound in Good Durable 
Leather. Absolutely Flexible Covers and Back. 
Compact in size. Light in weight. 


THIS IS THE ORIGINAL PRONOUNCING TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


This Edition contains HELPS to the STUDY 
of the BIBLE, as follows: 

Concordance, with context, over 40,000 References; Index to 
Persons, Places and Subjects; 16,000 References; Scripture 
Atlas, with Index; Glossary of Bible Words; Bible Calendar; 
Summary and Analysis of the Old and New Testament; Self- 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names and 
Foreign Words contained in the Bible, comprising about 
3500 Words; Exhaistive Articles on Biblical History, Geog- 
raphy, Topography, Natural History, Ethnology, Botany, 
Chronology, Music and Poetry; Complete Harmony of the 
Gospels; Tables of Parables, Miracles, Prophesies, Prayers, 
Money, Weights and Measures, Jewish Sects and Orders, 
etc., etc. 


ORIGINAL nia Fifteen Beautiful Maps and Colors in 32 Full Page Illustrations. 


PRONQUNGING 
NGING Bound in Egyptian Morocco, with Overlapping 
IN Covers, Divinity Circuit, Round 
Corners, Bed Under 
Gold Edges. 


This Magnificent Bible Sent Postpaid, 
and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for One Year Free, for 


$250 $2 50 #256 


SIZE OF THIS BIBLE WHEN OPEN, BIBLE ALONE, $2.00. 
93% BY 14 INCHES. 
“A — The Regular Price of this Bible is $3.50. 
We have sent thousands of these Bibles to all parts of the United States, and have never lost one or had one returned as 


unsatisfactory. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Order at once and receive the Bible in time for the Holidays. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE ST., 
a sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO TAKE 
OUR WORD ALONE. 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT 
OUR BIBLE! 


ITIS ABEAUTY! ITIS A BARGAIN! 





You May be Able to Get a Cheap Bible for 
Less Money. 





But a Bible Printed and Bound as Our Bible 
Is Cannot be Bought Elsewhere 
for the Same Money! 





A PERFECT BIBLE. 


The Bible came all right, and it is 
surely all that could be expected 
when looking for a perfect Bible.—C. 
Steward, pastor, Pleasant Grove, Ia. 

GOT THIS ONE. 

I received your Bible. Every one is 
delighted with it. My father says he 
has seen many premium Bibles, but 
this is by far the nicest.—Sylvia Fos- 
ter, Girard, Il. 

ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

The three Bibles I sent for arrived 
safely. They were hung on_ the 
Christmas tree for some of our mem- 
bers. The chucch presented me with 
one of your Bibles and I thought it an 
excellent present.—Josiah Gillilland, 
Providence, Neb. 

FOUR MORE. 

The Holman Bible I receited is far 
beyond our expectations. It is our 
household treasure. We are much 
delighted with it. Everyone who sees 
it is pleased with it. It is so complete 
in concordance and helps.» I send 
herewith money for four more Bibles. 
—Miss Nancy Means, Faucette, Mo. 

‘“‘NOT ASHAMED’’. 

I am pleased with the Bible; think it 
is very good for price, and am not 
ashamed to show it to any one who 
may want  one.—David sahniser, 
North Mills, Pa. 

MUCH PLEASED. 

The Bible came in due time. 
are much pleased with it. 
how the book can be sold for the 
money.—C. C. Creed, Bainbridge, Mo. 

‘““MUCH DELIGHTED.”’ 

Bible received. I must say 1 am 
much delighted with it, and I wish tu 
thank you for the favor done me.—J. 
L. Garner, Centralia, Mo. 

PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 

The Bible came all right and it more 

than filled my expectations.—A. J. 


We 
Do not see 


Hess, Ansted, W. Va. 
HOw Is IT? 
How it is possible for you to send 


these Bibles out at the price named, I 
cannot understand. I saw one or two 
of them recently, and I was surprised 
to find them so superior in general 
make-up. Please send me one.—T. M. 
McDavid, Springfield, Mo. 


“Nebraska 
Colorado 
Express” 


Burlinéton 


Route 





“Kansas City 
Colorado 
Montana 
_ Express” 


Lv. St. Louis 
2.05 p. m, 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 





Lv. St. Louis 
8.45 p.m. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 





DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 


| date on the label on the outside of 


the wrapper. If it is anything 


| back of December, 1899, you are in 


atrears and we hope you will 
remit at once. If you pay in ad- 
vance you can pay up arrearages 
at the special half rate. $1.00 bill 
pays for two years. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


Many teachers who are not regular 


| subscribers will receive this copy of 


the American Journal of Education. 
We hope you will be so pleased with 


| it that you will want to become a reg- 


| ular subscriber. 


You can have this 


| Journal visiting you every month in 


the year for only 50 cents. Just think 
of it, less than 4% cents per month! 
Tell your friends about it, and send in 
your subscription at once in time for 
the January number. 





ALWAYS REMEMBER 
That we can furnish any school book, 
ANYTHING 
We 


and guarantee satisfaction. 


or in the line of School 


Supplies. have unlimited facili- 


Do 


ties, 


| not hesitate to send. for anything you 


need, and your wants will be met, 













WANTED 2922 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL SERVICBS, Salaries from $800 
o $2500 per Year. We PREPARB 
one men for these positions b 
We furnish everything. Satic-M AIL 
faction oeree an, Address, enclosing 
ence INTER-STATE CORRESPOND -gae 
ENCE INSTITUTE. lowa City. lowa. UR 





oa THE .« 






’ BAF. ieee 


378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


“WHICH WAY” POCKET LEVEL. 


TELLS inan instant “Which Way” your 
work is out. See? Itis the sizeof 
a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 

y Nicely nickeled and 


polished. Tointroduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 
$2.00. Catalog of Metric 
Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


COLUMBIA, PA., U. S.A. 





E.G. SMITH, 





Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “‘just as good’ for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correctand cheap. “Rainbow,” “Ra- 
diant,” “Educational” packages; also in 1-2 
goss boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 

ot them, send 20c. for assorted lot. N.Y 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, 
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“PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





a 
J. G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND MANAGER R. 





Terms, per year, in advance............ $0.50 


BRNO CODY... ......-sccrenceseooeesnee 


——— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the _ office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
cription expires. This will greatly accom- 

ate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send [loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [ioney Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 








27 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUR CUTLERY PAGE. 


We are determined to afford the 
readers of the Journal every oppor- 
tunity in our power for bargains in all 
useful articles. It will be noticed that 
we do not offer a single book or article 
as a premium with the Journal that is 
not useful. 

Another thing, we wish every read- 
ALWAYS KEEP 
IN MIND, and that is, the firm of Per- 


rin & Smith, 


er of the Journal to 


publishers of the Ameri- 


can Journal of Education, have been 
in business in St. Louts constantly for 
TWENTY YEARS, and its 


Publishing 


magnifi 


cent House, employing 


nearly one hundred persons, is the 
best evidence of their success and re- 
liability as publishers. They have ev- 
ery facility for filling orders for every 
article advertised promptly. Every or- 
der should be accompanied with the 
money. Do not hesitate to send in an 
order for any article advertised in the 
Journal. 


A HANDY POCKET LEVEL. 

With the improvements which have 
been made in recent years in fine me- 
chanical tools of every description, the 
greatest amount of usefulness in the 
smallest compass has certainly been 
attained by E. G. Smith, Columbia, 
“Which 
It is composed of 


Pa., in the production of his 
pocket level. 


Way” 





an accurately-ground lens screwed to 
a perfectly true base by means of a 
cap. The hollow of this base is filled 
with alcohol, leaving a small air bub- 
ble in it, and when the level is set on 
something perfectly true it will show 
the bubble in-the center. If the work 
is out in any direction the bubble will 
show exactly in which direction the 
work is out. Hence the name, “Which 


The best of all 
children’s magazines—London Spectator. 


St. Nicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
A Monthly Magazine Edited by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


A splendid 
For 1900 Program of 


Art, Literature and Fun. 


TEN LONG STORIES, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Elizabeth B. Custer — other 
writers. Each Complete in One Numb 

A SERIAL STORY BY THE oe = MASTER SKY- 
LARK,’’ tale of Old New Y 

A — STORY BY THE AUTHOR ¢ oF és pane AND NED 
TOODLES,’’ a Capital story for girls. 

A SERIAL STORY OF ATHLETICS. 

A SERIAL STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

STORIES OF RAILROAD LIFE. 

AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIAL of Colonial Life in 
America by Elbridge S. Brook , author of ‘‘The 
Century Book of the American Revolution,” etc. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Governor of New York and 
Colonel of the *‘ Rough Riders,” promises to 
contribute a paper on “What America Expects 
of Her Boys.’ 

IAN MACLAREN, JOHN BURROUGHS, and many other 
well- known writers will contribute. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS will soon be 
begun as a new department. 

ST, NICHOLAS LEAGUE. Badge and Membership 
free. Send for instruction leaflet. 

FUN AYD FROLIC, both in rhyme, stories, pictures 
and puzz es, will be, as always, a striking 
characteristic of St. Nicholas. 

Everything Illustrated. 
A Free Sample Copy on Request. 


November egina the new volume. Price, $3.00. 

All dealers and agents take subscriptions, or 

remittance may be made direct to the publishers. 
THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, NEW YORK. 











Way.” With an ordinary straight lev- 
el the work has to be tried one way, 
then another, and so on until the work 
is set true. With this level there is 
no guessing, as it indicates instantly 
“Which Way.’ The inventor, E. G. 
Smith, Columbia, Pa., also issues a 
calipher catalogue, illustrating a num- 
ber of novel caliphers and micrometers 
in metric graduation, especially made 
for educational purposes, which is 
worth sending for. 





“Recitations with Actions,” for little 
children from 5 to 7 years of age, by 
Lucy Allen, has been received from 
the Roxbury Publishing Co., 7 Bible 
House, New York. The novel and 
very useful book supplies instruction 
for clever and graceful actions with 
every number. The subjects of the 
recitations are pleasing, and are suit- 
ed to little folks. Persons in charge 
of kindergartens, junior classes, etc., 
will find the book a perfect treasure. 
The price (50 cents) is moderate; the 
book is well printed and of handsome 
appearance. 
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LOOK HERE! 


E have made arrangements with the famous | 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., of St. Louis, | 
for furnishing choice Cutlery of any kind | 


This list | 
Table Cutlery will also be | 
FF FU | 


to our readers at exceedingly low prices. 
shows a few specialties. 
quoted and furnished on application. 








No. 4 is the heaviest knife of all, suitable for the heavier 
work of the Farmer or any one needing a very strong 
knife. Like the others it has a Stag handle. It is Brass Lined and has 
two blades, the longer of which in the cutting part measures 2% inches 
with a width of over a half inch. The knife itself is 3% inches in 
length and it differs from the cut in being heavier and much stronger 
in appearance. It is of German manufacture and retails anywhere 
from 75c to $1.00, generally well up to the latter price. 
We will furnish this knife post-paid with THe JouRNAL for 
&1.00, or for seven subscribersat 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, 
for 60c. 





This isa 


STAG 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
FOUR- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 


It is strong, well 
The cut does 





Of excellent quality, usually sold for at least $1 00. 
made and of medium size—a knife for a business man. 
not show it exactly, the knife showing even better, being 33¢ inches in 
length, with the cutting part of the large blade 14 inches 

We will furnish this fine knife and THE JouRNAL together for 
$1.00 t-paid, or free for five subscribers at 50c each. The knife 
alone, postpaid, for 50c. 

No. 3. 
This isa 





heavier knife 
of the “Chip- 
a - Way” 
brand, made 
especially for 
the Simmons 
people. It 
has two 
blades, the 
longer of 
which is 2% 
inches in the 
cutting part, 
the knife 
itself meas- 
uring 3 a 
inches. It is 
strong and made of excelient material, a stronger looking knife than 
the cut. 
Reputable dealers sell this knife at 75c and upwards, but we will 
furnish it post-paid with THE JouRNAL for 80c, or free for six sub- 








scribers at 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, for 55c. 


The Opportunity of Your -Life to secure 


FINE CUTLERY with THE JOURNAL, 


The LADIES? 
PEARL- 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
TWO- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 


_ Shown herewith is made in Germany, is of splendid workman. 
ship, neat and handsome, and is sold by dealers at from 75c to $1.00, 
This knife is 23; inches in length, and handsomer than the cut. 

This knife will be sent post paid with Tue Jour NAL one year for 
$1.00 for the two; or the knife will be sent free for ten subscribers at 
50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, for 65c. 








No. 5. 

The accompanying 
cut is an exact repro- 
duction of a_ knife 
bearing the Simmons 
Hardware Co.’s own 
brand, made for a 
special pusher, and 
without exception the 
cheapest knife we 
have ever seen for the 
money. It is three 
inches in length, with 
one blade of excellent steel two inches in length, has a Cocoa Handle, 
and is known as “Simmons’ Boss ” 

We will send this knife and THE JouRNAL, post-paid, for 65¢ 
or will send the knife free for three new subscribers at 50c each. The 
knife alone, postpaid, for 20c. 























No. 6. 


holm Razor, hollow ground, blade etched in gold, retailing anywhere 


Who does not know of the famous Wostenholm Cut- 
lery, of Sheffield, England? A splendid Wosten- 


from a dollar upward, is our No. 6. 


We will furnish this Razor and THE JouRNAL, post-paid, for 
#1.35,or free with a club of twelve subscribers at 50c each. The Razor 
alone for 75c. 





No. 7. LADIES’ SCISSORS Six inches in length, 
’ finely polished, brass 

screw, excellent steel, good throughout. Usually sell at 75c or more. 
We will furnish a pair of these and THE JoURNAL, post-paid, for 
80c,or free with six subscribers at 50c each. The Scissors alone, post- 
paid, for 55c. 








N all the cases mentioned we prepay the postage, which ought to 
insure safe delivery. If, however, any one should wish to have 
the article sent by registered mail we will sendin that way for 
eight cents additional. 


Orders promptly attended to. Let us hear from you. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217-219 OLIVE ST., 
HHS ST, LOUIS, MO. 


wex- We absolutely Guarantee every piece on this list to be as represented, and will refund your money if not satisfactory! 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


is 
New Books for 
Complete Dramatic and -Poetical 


Young People 


tt tt Works. 
DICKEY DOWNY. 


An Autobiography of a Bird. By Vircrnia S. 


patreRSON. Contains four superb colored plates HANDY VOLUME SIZE. 


and fifteen beautiful Illustrations from life. 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. ae 
¥ ASouthern Bobolink migrates to the North 











- Yaltus Cae sat— Ps 


























wd in a highly entertaining and instructive Limp cloth binding, gold top, illuminated 
il my he tells of his various experiences. The title and frontispiece, postpaid.,............ 35 cts. 
1.00, bok isa protest against the slaughter of song Paste-grain roan, flexible, gold top................ 50 cts. 
and other birds for millinery purposes. 
+ ** .. 1 All’s Well that Ends Well. ...-21 Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
. ... 2 Antony and Cleopatra. ....22 Macbeth. 
— . 3 AMidsummerNight’sDream. __ ....23 Measure for Measure. 
HILLTOP FARM. .... 4 As You Like It. ...24 Much Ado About Nothing. 
vied By SorHIe E. TITTERINGTON. .... 5 Comedy of Errors. ....25 Othello. 
pro- Contains delightful little character sketches of ... § Coriolanus. ...26 Pericles. 
nife aChristian family under circumstances at first .... 7 Cymbeline. ...27 Romeo and Juliet. 
neo seemingly adverse. Price, $1.25, postpaid. ... 8 Hamlet. ....28 The Merchant of Venice. 
ra .... 9 Julius Ceesar. ....29 The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
= Fe ee Ue ...10 King Henry IV. (Part I.) ....80 The Taming of the Shrew. 
a ...ll King Henry IV. (Part II.) ....31 The Tempest. 
tie ‘ ...12 King Henry V. y ....02 The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
hres The Ward Hill Books 13 King Henry VI. (Part I.) ae The Winter’s Tale. 
r ...14 King Henry VI. (Part II.) ....04 Timon of Athens. 
dl , . . . ~ . . 
“a ee ee ..15 King Henry VI. (Part III.) ...30 Titus Andronicus. 
be: Dr. Tomlinson is in the front rank as a writer a mn bmg VIII. a ae gan <a 
for boys.- The incidents in these works are eve cing John. ....of Twelft ight. 
——a taken il life. The boys themselves are real ....18 King Lear. ...88 Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. 
boysand not the “goody-good” characters one a King Richard II. ...09 Sonnets, Passionate Pilgrim, etc. 
reads 80 much about. ...20 King Richard III. 
The author has drawn upon his own experi- 
ences as a boy, and for many years a teacher of *— a . 
boys. He shows a true sympathy for them in 
the way in which he tells of the incidents per- ALTEMUS’ 
taining to school life. The moral standard is 
high, and the books cannot fail of being helpful E E 
y toall readers. as KI PLI NG S RI S. 
Cut- ° 
eas ees 
sre | WARD HILL AT WESTON. 
for ane, = a Embracing the best-known tales and stories 
rice, +-D, ° 
7 ee of this popular writer. Presented in attractive 
= e handy volume size and adapted for leisure 
WARD HILL THE SENIOR. moment reading. Large type, superior paper 
~~ Sa and attractive binding. 
This sequel to ‘Ward Hill ut Weston,” is a PES 
characteristic sketch of boarding school life. 
Boys will greatly enjoy it. There is.an excit- CLOTH, POSTPAID, 35 CTS. 
ing baseball game, a coasting adventure, a 
gin, fp ‘Sitting tragedy, together with smaller perils .... 1 The Drums of the Fore and Aft. ....11 His Majesty the King. 
rass and plots incidental to life at a preparatory sees The Man Who Was. ...12 With the Main Guard. 
ore, school. .... 3 Without Benefit of Clergy. ...13 The Three Musketeers. 
Je 2% .... 4 Recrudescence of Imray. ....14 Lispeth. 
.... 5 On Greenhow Hill. ....15 Cupid’s Arrows. 
— WARD HILL AT COLLEGE. .... 6 Wee Willie Winkie. ...16 In the House of Suddhoo. 
it to 12mo, = pa Pe, 9 > ee ... 7 The Man Who Would Be King. ...17 The Bronckhorst Divorce-Case. 
nave Paint tac PN .... 8 My Own True Ghost Story. ...18 The Judgment of Dungara. 
yfor § This story includes all the different phases of ... 9 The Courting of Dinah Shadd. = ....19 Gemini. 
college life. It is intensely interesting. ..10 The Incarnation of Krishna ...20 At Twenty-Two. 
° Mulvaney. ...21 On the City Wall. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, menial on “ 
217 Olive Street, be hes Publishers, 
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SEND NO MONEY, Cutthis 
ad. out, and send to us, state 
ar weight and height, aleo num- 

r of inches around body at bust 


and neck. and we will send this 
BLOT Bape TRIMMED BEAVER 
A to you by express, 

-U.D., Bubject examination. 


You can examine and try it on 
at — nearest express of 

ceand if found perfeetly 
satisfactory, exactly as rep 
resented and the most 
wonderful value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
the express 
agent our special 
offer price $2.75, 
and express charges. 
Express charges 
will average 40 to 
60 cents for each 










WINTER, made 
from an extra fine and 
heavy all wool black or blue 


ONLY $2.76 





nuine Rariton Bea- | 







ge 
ver cloth, 27 inches long, very full sweep, 14-inch upper 
onpe, extra full. Upper cape and large storm collar, beauti- 
fully 


trimmed with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This eape is 
fine tallor made th out and — to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. Write for free Cloak Catalogue. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAG 
(Sears, Roebuek & Co. ure thoroughly reliable—Editor, ) 








With its characteristic enterprise, 
“The National Magazine’ of Boston, 
as soon as war in the Transvaal be- 
came an assured fact, dispatched a spe- 
cial representative to South Africa, 
and the forthcoming numbers will con 


trimmed with black Baltic seal fur; upper cape | 


tain authentic reports of the situation, | 


This is in line with their policy of 
keeping closely in touch with every 
event of moment in any quarter 
the globe, and reflects great credit on 
the energetic management of this pop 
ular magazine. 





The December “New Lippincott” 
breathes the Christmas spirit through- 
out. The complete novel by Ernest 


of | 


Rhys, under the striking title of “The | 


Whistling Maid,” is a romance of rush- 


ing interest and weird beauty, surpass- | 


ing anything yet achieved by a writer 
of far-reaching fame. Of almost equal 
importance with the longer novel is a 
brief one by William D. Howells, call 
ed “The Magicof a Voice,” a bright and 


amusing tale of upper New York 
State. A Christmas paper on “The | 
Real Star of Bethlehem,” by Julia 


MacNair Wright, accompanied by a 
frontispiece from a beautiful painting 
of the “Star,” ’by Henry R. Poore 
There are many other strong features. 





IF YOU NEED 
A Bible of any description write us 
and we can fill your order promptly 
and at reduced prices. 











Every Home, School and Office should own 


Webster’s International Dictionary 
of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 





STANDARD AUTHORITY of the U.S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme 
Courts, the U. 5. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks, 
Warmly commended by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and 


other Educators almost without number. 














WEBSTER’S ta with a Valuable Glossary of 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY ‘Scotch Words and Phrases. 





WEBSTER'S 
A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International, It has a sizable vocab-\ COLLEGIATE 
ulary, complete definitions and adequate etymologies. Has over r100 pages and is richly \ DICTIONARY 


illustrated, Its appendix is a storehouse of valuable information. 
Gcininenenceiies : 





Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 




















McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE 


NOTABLE FEATURES FOR 1900 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER 


By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D. D. 
Author of ‘‘The Mind of the Master,” ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ etc. 


CTS. 
A 
COPY 
















4 00 
A 


YEAR 











I lustrated, largely in color, from pictures made 
in Palestine by CORWIN KNAPP LINSON 


A Novel by ~ ANTHONY HOPE 


Frequent Contributions by - RUDYARD KIPLING 
Short Stories by - - MARK TWAIN 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Lieut. Peary’s Latest Campaign 
for the Pole 


Cy Warman’s Account of the 
Klondide Railroad 


On the Greatest Ship Afloat 





The Hottest Heat 

Filter Plants of Europe 
Bacteriology in Commerce 
The Inside of the Earth 














SHORT STORIES by such well known writers as Bret Harte, Cy Warman, 
Booth Tarkington, Shan F. Bullock, Tighe Hopkins, Robert Barr, Clinton 
Ross, W. A. Fraser. 


INTERESTING ARTICLES by Lieutenant Richmond P. Hobson, Capt. 
Joshua Slocum, Hamlin Garland, R. S. Baker, Rev. Cyrus T. Brady, Prof. 
E. S. Holden, Ex. Gov. G. S. Boutwell, and others. 


THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 


200 East asth Street 


NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 
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THIS PICTURE DOES NOT SHOW THEIR REAL BEAUTY. 


THE 


ERRY 


PICTURES 


Beautiful for 


CHRISTMAS 
-ooee GIFTS. 


Beware of Imitations. 


1400 SUBJECTS. 


ALSO 
THE PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size,— 


New,—On paper 10 x 12. 
Send for list. 


jects. 


Forty sub- 
Price 5 for 25. 


cents. Then 5cents each. No order 


for less than 5 of these large pictures. 





ANGEL. 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 





8 to 10 times this size. 





DAGNAN BOUVERET, 

















Holiday Gifts. 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Just what you want for 
Price, 25 and 35 cents. 


ONE CENT BACH 


POSTPAID. 


NO ORDERS FOR LESS THAN 
25 PICTURES. 


If you wish to make your 
friend happy ten times 
during the year, send 


The Perry Magazine, 


Beautifully Illustrated, 


. - $1.00 Per Year... 


three 2-cent stamps for new 
SEND _TO-DAY 1899 catalogue with 10 full 
size illustrations, and these six pictures on 
paper 544 x8 inches besides. 


Christmas Chimes 


Nativity 
Holy Night 


Baby Stuart 
St. Cecilia 
Good Shepherd 





other five 
this size: 





Send 25 cents for these five 
extra size pictures or any 


we publish in 


SISTINE MADONNA 
MADONNA GRANDUCA 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES 
MAN WITH THE HOE 


HOSEA 





See advertisement of our 
School Souvenir and 
Christmas Greeting in 
November number of 
this paper. 





Mention AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and send 25 cents in stamps for any set of these pictures or $1.00 
or four sets. Order by set number if you wish your order immediately. 


Set 27. 
Singing Boys with Book 


Set 16. 
Henry W. Longfellow 
The Three Fates 
Sistine Madonna 
Madonna of the Chair 
Aurora 
Beatrice Cenci 
Dance of the Nymphs 
Kittens 
Shepherdess Knitting 
Feeding her Birds 
The Horse Fair 
Ploughing 
Song of the Lark 
A Helping Hand 
Escaped Cow 
At the Watering Trough 
The Shepherdess 
Children of Charles I 
Christ and the Doctors 
The Christ 
Angel Heads 
The Golden Stair 
Charity 
Hosea 
Angel 


DIRECTIONS.—Order to-day. Send Money Order, Check or Registered Letter if Possible. 
If absolutely necessary to send stamps, send 1’s, 2’s or 5’s. 


Set 17. 
Sappet at Emmaus 
Infant Samuel, 
On the way to Emmaus 
Chorister Boys 
Christmas Chimes 
Prophet Amos Panel 
Christ and the Fishermen 
John, Andrea del Sarto 
Jesus’ First View of Jeru- 

salem 
Christ in Gethsemane 
Worship of the Wise Men 
Jesus and the Women of 
Samaria 

The Good Shepherd 
The Last Supper 
Madonna of the Chair 
St. Peter in Prison 
The Sower 
Madonna and Child 
By the River 
Arrival of the Shepherds 
Baby Stuart 
Queen Louise 
Head of Christ 


Christ and the Rich Young 


Man 
Christ Blessing Little 
Children 


THAN 25 PICTURES. 


Be sure to Mention 


Am. Journal of Education. 


Set 18. 

The Bridal Procession 
Christ Entering Jerusa- 

lem 
Inquietude 
Divine Shepherd 
Laying Down the Law 
The Consoling Christ 
John Alden and Priscilla 
Weaning the Calves 
Countess Potocka 
The Angelus 
The Mill 
D gnity and Impudence 
In Autumn 
The Gleaners 
Harvest Time 
School in Brittany 
Sheepfold 
Madonna of the Harpies 
Mater Dolorosa 
Restless Sea 
Listening to the Fairies 
Midnight Sun 
Notre Dame 
Milan Cathedral 
Tower-of London 


End of Labor 


Holy wy ae 2, Rubens 
gypt 


Repose in 


Madonna and Child 


The Challenge 


The Combat: Night 
The Combat: Morning 
Foundling Girls 
Return of the Herd 
Victory of Samothrace 


St. Peter’s 


Madonna of the Lilies 


Holy Night 
Autom 


Magdalen 


Holy Family, 3, Murillo 


Sheep 
Winter 


Can’t You Talk ? 


St. Cecilla 


Westminster Abbey 


St. Mark’s 


The Countess Spencer 
Worship of the Wise Men 


Be sure to send correct amount. 


on with the 
Horses of Achilles 














Special Offer 
Until Christmas.» .* 


To new subscribers only, 
we will send a three 
months’ trial subscription 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 
For 25 Cents 
Beginning with the Beautiful 


Christmas number, 


15 Perry Pictures. 


to 


containing 




















Mention "AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
REMEMBER! NO ORDERS FOR LESS 


Address, THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 


Boston Office, TREMONT TEIPL®&. 
New York Office, 76 FIFTH AVENUE. 








Box 11, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send all Mail Orders 
to the Malden Office. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupilsdo. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, #5c. prepaid. 

ag We have just added achapter on color 
to this beok, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 344x634 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, a *: 
Geography Sheets, oi ze 
Miscellaneous Sheets, <i a 
Drawing Sheets, a cs 

Size of sheet, 34%x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, $1.00. 

Keep — pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in lowa. 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 











The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform itx- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. '98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


3@>" We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


Here is Your Christmas Present! One7** is. 
A FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE 


And the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
FOR ONE YEAR for only 


$18.50—$18.50—$18.50 


This Machine is sent to lj 
any Railroad Station 
in the United States, 
























| 


: 


freight prepaid, for 
$18.50. 





HE above is a correct representation of a strictly first-class Sewing Machine, well made’in all 
particulars, handsomely finished in its metal parts, much of it being nickeled, in a beautiful 
case of either black walnut or antique oak, as the purchaser may prefer, and doing the best 

a hwengy | of all kinds, using a straight self-setting needle, and making a firm and strong lock- 
stitch, also 


Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Braiding, Quilting, Tucking, Ruffling, Gathering 
Hem Stitching, Seaming, etc., etc. 


It is adapted to every variety of sewing, from the lightest muslin to the heaviest cloths, and 
will do as great a range of work as any other machine, and is Warrsasted for Ten Years. 

We recommend it without hesitation, knowing it to be all that is claimed for it. We will have 
machines of this kind, warranted as above specified, shipped, freight prepaid, to any railroad sta- 


ONLY $18.50. 


The House-Keeper who secures one of these Machines will never 
regret it. 


bas A Postoffice Order or draft for the full amount must accompany each 
Order one at once from : 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217-219 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























order. 





PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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—THE— 


GAC & ALTON. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 


via the Chicago & Alton Railroad *or write to 





JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 


216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


| 505 Olive St., 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


—TOo— 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
| CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
| BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 


And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Te- 


ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE 


Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN—"—"" 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 





“WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS: 








AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 





DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


Se FIFTY CENTS. 


Scasonable 
Service North. 






“MISSISSIPPD>< VALLEY 
oa ae 
ROUTE 
OAS 
/LRO 
Through Sleeping Cars’Daily except Sunday at 


twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


ALL POINTS * 


NORTH 
AND NORTHWEST 


Via Chicago. 





Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 
Cc. C. McCaRTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| A. H. Hanson, 
Chicago, Ill 


TAKE THE 


| 
| FOR 
COLORADO 
____wo me WEST. 








| REDUCED RATES 


OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. * 
SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and farther information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 
Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
1CE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 


Vv 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’: Pass’R AND TKT. Aar., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT.||Bree eae 7 Ae 


Here is a new series of choice 


~ A PRETTY \ ma) , literature for children, selected 


A from the best and most popular 
EVANGELINE»: works. Handsomely printed on 


SURPRISE. . : Gat ay e fine super-calendered paper from 


large clear type and profusely 











» Tonorrutow 
\ ? . illustrated by the most famous 
Our beautifully illustrated and Vile } 2 ent Mego = iene eae 

YP 1¢8 O 
charmingly bound edition of Longfel- | Na |) 2 ics at a low pease. They are 
in on idee: Me. A | ~ : handsomely bound in fine English 
low’s Evangeline has proved a cloth, original designs in silver 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and ) q and colors. Sent post-paid for 


has had an immense sale. Now we < 50 CENTS EACH. 


have a new edition printed in larger | | LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

. Ts } 100 Illustrations, 
type with more and finer illustrations WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY................... A reper 
’ UNS ‘ A CHILD § LIFE OF CHRIST....... 50 Illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gill THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOB.........70 Illustrations, 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.. 50 Illustrations, 
: GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES.... ! 60 Illustrations, 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. by ehdtnienvaniaee oo ihestratiegs 
tated « . JESOP’S FABLES 62 Illustrations, 

viously published at less than $1.50 MOTHER GOOSH’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 
234 Illustrations, 
This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ................ 30 Illustrations, 
ALICR'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 42 Illustrations, 


IT HAS 80 FULL PAGE AND 81 HALF PAGE ENGRAVINGS. RUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRife6 08 Iiiustrations 


A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBLE ..72 Illustrations, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERIC 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 70 Itiustrations. 
217-219 Olive Street ST. LOUIS. MO FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 60 dllustrations, 
’ . ’ . 


alanis Post-paid only 50 cents each. 
Jeb seicensenaen sehaenas otettedtes PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
eo Skt fe Shte Bre fe Soi 217-219 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Witter Wall Pictures, 25c. 


PLATE, AVERAGE, 14x 18 
SIZE OF CARD, 20x22 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR WALL OR 
PORTFOLIO 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to 
have as many pictures as may be desired for the wad/s and for portfolio use. 
Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. 
Do not judge the quality by the price but see them and you will at once have 
these remarkable pictures for your home or schools. §@¥ Your money 
MME. LE BRUN AND DAUGHTER. , ae 
Le Brun, Greatly reduced in size refunded if you desire it. 


Shepherdess. Le Rolle. Paysage. Corot. The Balloon. Dupre. 
By the Riverside. Le Rolle. Aurora. Renzi, Mme. Le Brun ae, _— hter. Le Brun. 
Angelus. Millet. Song of the Lark. Breton. Christ in the Tem toffman. 
The Sower. Millet. Columbus at Court of Spain. Van Brostk. Sir Galahad and ioe Watts. 
Old Temeraire. Jurner. Horse Fair. Bonheur. Children of the Shell. Mursilo. 

oan of Arc. Bastien Lepage. Reading from Homer. Tadema. Baby Stuart. Van Dyck. 

adonna of the Chair. Raphael. Return of the Mayflower. Boughton. Mona i isa. Da Vinci. 
Autumn Oaks. /nnes. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Leuéz. Return tothe Farm. 7yoyons. 

Other subjects to follow. P 


pape Price, 25c each. Discount by the dozen. Postage and tube—one to three, 10c; six, 18c; twelve, 
Agents Desired. 


THE J. C. WITTER §@) ‘423 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1? 
Ee ee 





